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Calgary 


Exhibition 
and 


Stampede 
July 11-16, 1927 


NTERNATIONALLY known 

as the most instructive and 
thrilling annual celebration held 
anywhere. Held in its natural 
environment, devoid of sham, 
rehearsal, exaggeration or affec- 
tation. 

Featuring a nation’s resources 
and high quality Live Stock... 
The Stampede Parade... The 
Stampede where champions in 
cowboy sports are crowned... 
Western Morning Street Display 
... Running Races... Indian 
Races... Western Camp _in- 
cluding Indians. . . Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police... Hudson’s 
Bay log trading post... Old 
Timers... Chuck Wagon out- 
fits, etc., [The Cowboys’ and Old 
Timers’ Ball... Vaudeville. .. 
Australian National Band... 
Grand Novelty Review... 
Fireworks. 

Reduced Passenger Fares from 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia mainland points, and 
tourist rates from everywhere to 
Calgary and Banff. 

Accommodation in hotels and 
rooms may be booked through 
Dan F. Whitney, President Hotel 
Association, Calgary. 

Visit Banff and Lake Louise, 
gems of the Canadian Rockies. 


N. J. Christie Guy Weadick 
President Stampede Mgr. 


E. L. Richardson 
General Mgr. 
































Canada’s Sixty Years 
of Progress 


IXTY years ago four sparsely-settled provinces 
4.) were united in a Canadian Confederation. In 

six decades that Confederation has grown into a 
nation greater in area than the United States. Its 
story is one of amazing progress. 


The cultivated land has increased from 17 million to 
over 70 million acres. 

The annual wheat crop has increased from 16 million 
to over 400 million bushels. 


Annual dairy products have increased from 15 million 
dollars to over 250 million dollars. 


External trade has increased from 140 million dollars 
to 2,298 million dollars. 


The Progress of the Past 
Is Prophetic of the Future 


In the fifteen years since 1911, although 


YT theGreat W ar intervened, population has J 
| increased by more than two million; the 
4| area under wheat crop has doubled; dairy | 
| : i 
CY} products have doubled; value of all field |) 


| 
| 
| 
| crops has nearly trebled; mineral produc- 
tion has increased from $103,000,000 to 
M, over $220,000,000; exports have increased — 
from $274,000,000 to over $1,267,000,000. 
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In the last twenty-five years a million-and-a-half 
Americans have come to Canada to share the oppor- 
tunities of a new land—to duplicate the success of the 
pioneers of the Middle West. ‘To-day many of them 
are among the most prosperous, prominent, and 
honored citizens of Canada. They have succeeded, 
and yet the opportunities remain—as attractive as 
ever. 


You are cordially invited to write for 
further information 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 


Desk K, Ottawa, Canada 
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I Turned To Ice When 


I Tried To Talk 





—~ But Now I Can Sway An 
Audience of Thousands! 


I HAD always been painfully bashful. 

When trying to carry on even the most 
commonplace conversation my voice would 
sound unnatural and my hands and knees 
would tremble. Often I would listen to an 
argument among a group and become so 
keenly interested that I 


those around me, how to express my thoughts simply 
and clearly, yet in a pleasing, interesting and amusing 
way. In just afew months I was able to make cam- 
paign speeches for a local candidate —I who a short 
time before had turned to ice when I tried to carry 
on an ordinary conversation! 

Soon I had won salary “27-22ses, promotion, popu- 
larity, power. Today I aways have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I am able to rise to any oc- 

casion, to meet any emergency 





would want to voice my 


with just the right words, to 
approach all types of people 


own opinion—yet timidity 
would keep me silent. I 
never had the courage to 
stand up for what I knew 
to be my rights—I was al- 
ways afraid of what people 
would say, ridicule. Since 
my childhood I had hada 
secret desire to appear in 
public, to be active in poli- 
tics—but my shyness was 
so great that I turned to 
ice when I tried to talk— 
in even the smallest gath- 


15 MINUTES A DAY 
WILL SHOW YOU 


How totalk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to address board meetings 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make a political speech 

Howto make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How totrain your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will power and 
ambition 

How to become a clear accurate thinker 

How to develop your power of con- 
centration 

How to be the master of any situation 


with ease and fearlessness. And 
I accomplished all t his by devel- 
oping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 15 minutes a 
day in my own home on this 
most fascinating subject. 
There is no magic, no trick, 
no mystery about becoming, a 
powerful and convincing talker 
—a brilliant, easy, fluent con- 
versationalist. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self consciousness and 


- bashfulness, winning advance- 


ment in salary, popularity, so- 
cial standing and success. To- 


ering! 





day, business demands for the 
big-important high-salaried 








My inability to talk was also 

affecting my business success. I dreaded going in and 
asking for a raise —I was afraid of anysituation that 
meant using my voice—having to express myself, 
I didn’t know how to present the ideas which I was 
sure the firm could use. I was just a plodder, atruck 
horse, capable of doing a lot of heavy work but of no 
use where brilliant performance was required. Often 
I would see men who were not half so thorough nor 
so hard working as I, promoted to positions where 
they made a brilliant showing—not through hard 
work, but through their ability to talk cleverly and 
convincingly—to give the appearance of being effi- 
cient and skillful. 


In 15 Minutes A Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy method 
which made me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I learned how to dominate one man or an audience 
of thousands —how to say just the right words at the 
right time, how to win and hold the attention of 


jobs, men who can dominate 
others —men who can make others doasthey wish. It 
isthe power of forceful, convincing speech that causes 
one man to jump from obscurity tothe presidency 
of a great corporation; another from a small, unim- 
portant territory toa sales-manager’s desk; another 
from the rank and file of political workers to a 
post of nationalimportance; atimid retiring, self-con- 
scious man to change almost overnight into a popu- 
lar and much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy yet effective training. 


SEND FoR THIs AMAZING 
BooKLET 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon be- 
low. This book is called, How to Work Wonders 
With Words. Init you are shown how to conquer 


stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear —those things that keep yo: silent while 
men of less ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who have 
made millions, but thousands have sent for this 
book —and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how to bring out and develop your priceless 
“*hidden knack”—the natural gift within you 
which will win for you advancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social standing, power and real 
success. You can obtain your copy absolutely free 
by sending the coupon. 


Now Sent /— 
FREE / 


y How Fa Work 
Wanders with 
Words 











North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
SA RERSSESSRERERESETESSSRSEESERESEEEEEEE EERE eeeeseeEee 


North American Institute, 
3001 Michigan Ave., Dept, 918-A, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 
Work Wonders with Words and full informa- 
tion regarding your Course in Effective Speak- 
neg. 


Name 


Address a big wah 6 3 
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If you attend the Convention, you will want to keep a 
complete record of that Kiwanis experience 


The Only Complete 
Record of the 
Memphis Convention 


You Will Want This Volume of Proceedings 


[IWANIS history is made and recorded at each Interna- 

tional Convention. At this year’s All-Kiwanis Convention 

in Memphis a great deal of important legislation and pro- 

cedure will have been established by the time this magazine 
reaches all members. 

The Convention Proceedings will give you the only complete record 
of the Memphis Convention. It will contain a transcript of all ad- 
dresses, full report of sessions and general conferences, the names of 
all who attended, list of officers, Kiwanis Constitution and By-Laws, 
and statistics showing the growth of Kiwanis. 

Read it for general suggestions in carrying on your own club work. 
Refer to it during the year for specific information. 


Cloth-bound, $2.50 . . . Paper-bound, $2.00. 


Order Your (opy Now 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago Illinois 


If you couldn’t go to Memphis, you can find out what 
happened by reading the Convention Proceedings 
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The Canadian Diamond Jubilee 


Statesmanship, Faith, Character and Labor Carried an -Apparently Unpropitious 


Scheme to a ~Most Successful Issue 


-Four Provinces Enter Confederation 


on “fuly 1, 1807—Nine (elebrate on Fuly I, 1927 


By WILLIAM SMITH, L.S.O. 


Deputy Keeper Pustic ArcHiveEs, Orrawa, OnTARIO 


ANADA, like the United States, owes its existence 
to a compact having many points of resemblance 
to a marriage. It was formed by agreement be- 
tween existing settled communities, which was 

sealed by a legislative act. The Dominion is now celebrat- 
ing its Diamond Jubilee. 


But they still persist in having each its own provincial 

government which is the Canadian analogy for state 

government. The most marked instance of all is New- 

toundland which would appear to have every interest in 

joining with the Dominion, but which cannot be persuaded 
to give up her solitary dignity. 








Two generations have passed since 
the federation of the British North 
American Colonies—a_ period long 
enough to enable one to form a judg- 
ment as to the success of the venture. 
For it must be remembered that suc- 
cess was not a foregone conclusion. 
There were serious grounds for 
anxiety among those who were most 
confident. Themarriage was one notof 
mutual affection, but of convenience. 
Overriding political considerations 
gave the marriage broker his chance. 

Students of American history recog- 
nize that separate Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities do not easily coalesce. It 
took a revolution to bring the old 
British American colonies into com- 
mon action, and a civil war to induce 











The difficulties due to repugnances 
peculiar to the race were accentuated 
in the case of the Canadian provinces. 
Here was the situation. By the Con- 
tederation Act of 1867, four provinces 
were brought together to form the 
Dominion. Two—Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick—were maritime prov- 
inces; and two—Ontario (or Upper 
Canada) and Quebec (Lower Cana- 
da )—were inland provinces. Between 
the two maritime provinces and the 
two inland provinces, there lay a 
wilderness of several hundreds of 
miles, bridged only by a mail coach, 
which made its journey three times a 
week. There were practically no 
commercial or social relations between 
the two groups. The continental 














them to sink their state distinctions 
and assume-in heart and mind the 
greater title of Americans. A similar reluctance to political 
combination is observable in the provinces forming the 
Dominion of Canada. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island combined have less than one million 
people. Their interests are in an unusual degree identical. 


trade and social relations of the 
maritime provinces were with Boston 
and other ports in the New England states. The same 
relations of the two inland provinces were with New York 
and the rising cities on the Great Lakes. As between the 
two inland provinces, Upper Canada and Lower Canada, 
relations were intimate, but unfortunately they were almost 


William Smith, 1.8.0, 
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Willingdon of Ratton, 


Lord 


«BLE... G&.C.S.1., G.C.LE., 
Governor-General of Canada. 


a 


Lord Willingdon was formerly Junior 


Lord of the Treasury of Great Britain 
Im 19013 he 
and in 


Bombay 1919 he 


Gevernor of Madras, retiring in 1925. 


He has traveled very widely on behalf 
of the covernment. 


Sk? 








Governor of 
became 
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THE 


entirely relations of antagonism and 
hostility. Indeed, it was the deadlock 
which developed in the political rela- 
tions between the two provinces that 
led them to turn to a union with the 
maritime provinces as a possible escape 
from an impossible situation. 


The Fathers of Confederation WV ere 


Statesmen 


The outlook for a_ state formed 
under these conditions was not en- 
couraging. It required faith to discern 
ultimate success, 
and the labor, 


which accompanies 
effective faith. 


KIWANIS 


vanian or Californian, the primary 
requisite of a nation had been achieved. 
We do not think the Fathers of Con- 
federation would have been ill-pleased, 
if they had been told that the compara- 
tive neglect of the golden jubilee in 
1917 was due to the fact that the atten- 
tion and the energies of the government 
were entirely absorbed by the Great 
War, and that some hundreds of 
thousands of our lads were fighting on 
the fields of France and Flanders, all 
proudly bearing the badges of Canada. 
The process of unification had gone far. 
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Ontario and the Maritime Provinces 
But in the early period it was often 


discouragingly slow. To understand 


the situation which confronted the 
Fathers of Confederation, with the 
obstacles interposed by nature and 


history to the unification of the four 
original provinces, a brief account of 
each is necessary. Ontario was en- 
tirely, and the Maritime Provinces were 
in large measure, by-products of the 
American Revolution. There were a 
certain number in the older colonies 
who either ap- 

proved of the form 

of government un- 

: der which they 





These, happily, 
have never been 
lacking. The 
Fathers of Confed- 
eration were states- 
men equal to their 


task. John A. 
MacDonald, and 
George Brown 


from Upper Cana- 
da; George Etien- 
ne Cartier, Alexan- 
der Galt, and 
Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee from Low- 
er Canada ; Charles 
Tupper from Nova 
Scotia ; and Samuel 
Leonard Tilley 
from New Bruns- 
wick—to mention 
only the leaders— 
put their heads to- 
gether and elabo- 
rated the scheme 
which was em- 
bodied in the Con- 
federation Act,and 
afterwards gave 
all their energy 
and wisdom to car- 
ry the scheme, ap- 
parently so unpro- 
pitious in many 
respects, tO a SUC= 
cessful issue. 
What has been 
the measure of 
their success? 
Historians of the 











lived, or whose dis- 
approval did not 
carry them to the 
point of renounc- 
ing their allegiance 
to the British 
Crown. When the 
war ended in favor 
of the 
those who found a 
continuance of life 
in the new states 
distasteful, were 
offered lands in 
Nova Scotia or in 
the vast territories 
on the north shore 
of the Great Lakes. 
In the autumn of 
1783, the immigra- 
tion began and it 
is estimated that 
10,000 landed on 
the shores of Lake 
Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence and 
Niagara rivers. 


colonies, 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, 


which until 1784 
included New 
Brunswick, the 


number was rather 
greater. Those 
coming to Nova 
Scotia had an ad- 
vantage over the 
settlers in Upper 
Canada. the 








United States have 
indicated the def- 
inite test. When, 
in the minds of the 
people, the words 


province had been 


long settled and 
cultivated, and a 


government of the 
type of the older 


“these United RT. HON. WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING, C.M.G., M.P. colonies had been 
States” were trans- Prime Minister of Canada and Secretary of State for External Affairs : ; , ze 

in M ip ; After graduating with various degrees from the University of Toronto, Premier King took addi- functioning for 
muted into the tional work at the University of Chicago and Harvard University where he earned his Ph.D. in twentv-five vears 


1909. 


United States,’and Waterloo in 1908; 


He was Deputy Minister of Labour of Canada; 


elected to House of Commons for North 
appointed Minister of Labour of Canada in June, 1909, and re-elected in 1909, 


After the conquest, 





but retired with the Laurier Government in 1911. From 1911 to 1914 he was President of the 

Ontario Reform Association; was chairman of the Canadian Association for International Con- 

ciliation and in August, 1919, was chosen leader of the Liberal Party of Canada at the National 

Liberal Convention. He was elected by acclamation for Prince P.E.I., at the bye-election, October, 

1919, and elected member from North York at the general elections, December, 1921. He was 

appointed member of His Majesty’s Privy Council, June, 1922. C.M.G., 1906; Fellow Royal Society 
of Canada, 1910; LL.D., Queen’s University in 1919 and University of Toronto in 1922. 


large numbers 
from New Eng- 
land came over to 
occupy these lands. 


the title American 
took first place 
over the title New 
Yorker, Pennsyl- 
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It was estimated that, after the incom- 
ing of the Loyalists, there was a pop- 
ulation in the province of over 20,000. 

In the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century, a group of Highland 
Scotch people came and settled on the 
shores of eastern Nova Scotia, and 
their descendants predominate through- 
out the eastern sections and in Cape 
Breton. Racially, therefore, Nova 
Scotia bears a marked resemblance to 
Great Britain—in one portion of the 
province English through an Amer- 
ican medium, in the other, Scottish 
straight from the mother land. The 
result is a very strong race, physically 
and intellectually. They have also 
been marked by that devotion to learn- 
which characterises both the New 
Englanders and Scotch in_ their 
own homes. Although the Church of 
England strove by faithful service to 
gain an ascendancy, the strong individ- 
uality of the people carried them to 
various forms of dissent. They lived 
mainly by their fisheries, farms and 
coal mines. 


ing, 


U pper Canada 

The outstanding characteristics of 
the people of Upper Canada derive 
from the circumstances of their advent 
to the province. As was the case with 
the Loyalists of Nova Scotia, their 
abandonment of the comforts of settled 
life in the older colonies was a gesture 
of protest against the proceedings 
which culminated in separation from 
the mother country. Loyalty to Great 
Britain was not a latent sentiment. It 
was a feeling of which they never al- 
themselves to become uncon- 
scious. It survived triumphantly the 
most pervasive of all influences, the 
influence of religion. For the first 
quarter of the century after their set- 
tlement, the main part of the religion 
was disseminated throughout the prov- 
ince by Methodist circuit riders whose 
headquarters were in the State of New 
York. 

It has been said of Upper Canada, 
and it is equally the case in the other 
provinces, that its mind is American, 
but its heart is British. This is quite 
true. For many years the text books 
in the schools were those in use in the 
United States, and a very large part 
of the magazines and other reading 
matter on the tables in Upper Cana- 
dian homes were the same as would 
be found in the homes of the United 
States. There are no intimacies closer 
than between the people of Canada and 
the United States. All the influences 
conspired to give a strong American 
tinge to 'the Canadian mentality. But 
the heart is another matter. 


lowed 


Quebec 
The Province of Quebec or Lower 
Canada is of quite a different com- 
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plexion. It is not so predominantly 
French as the other provinces are Brit- 
ish, as there is a considerable and im- 
portant proportion of British in the 
large cities of Montreal and Quebec, 
and in the eastern townships, which 
abut on the states of New York and 
Vermont. But the province is as essen- 
tially French as the others are English. 


Nouvelle France 


Canada or Nouvelle France had a 
history of a century and a quarter be- 
fore the fortunes of war decided that 
it should be a possession of Great Brit- 
ain. That century and a quarter made 
Canada a colony as completely French 
as any province of France. The land 
was parceled out in seigniories on feu- 
dal principles. But these were so mod- 
ified by law and practice that their 
application in Canada did not involve 
the servitude usually associated with 
the system. Indeed the system was 
bent to suit the circumstances of the 
country to that degree, that it was 
justifiably maintained that the seigneur 
was made by the necessities of the 


situation, an excellent immigration 
agent. 


The Roman Catholic Church held 
sway in all its hierarchical complete- 
ness of bishop, chapter, ecclesiastical 
courts and curés. A seminary was 
erected on the establishment of the 
Royal Government in 1663, which is 
still one of the glories of Quebec. Its 
purpose was originally to train young 
men for the priesthood, but its useful- 
ness was in time extended to the sons 
of the wealthier classes. 

Education did not reach down to the 
poorer classes. It was not greatly en- 
couraged among the people by the 
French authorities. The King of 
France let it be known that when a lad 
was skilled in the work of the farm, 
was able to perform his duties to the 
church, and was taught to honor the 
king, he had all that was necessary for 
a useful member of the community. 

There was no printing press in the 
colony during the period of the French 
occupation. 

A person concluding that, as a result 
of these conditions, the French Cana- 
dians were a _ poor-spirited, stupid 
people, would be entirely astray. They 
were noted for what a French traveller 
called a “ferocious independence,” and 
English travellers after the conquest 
frequently remarked on their intelli- 
gence, and, particularly, their courtesy. 
Penetrating observers have discerned, 
pervading all classes, a capacity for 
culture, which requires but slight op- 
portunity to bring to fruition. 

This, then, was the community which 
Great Britain was committed to the 
government of, in 1763—a_ society 
complete in every particular, but 
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speaking a different language, with a 
system of law and custom to which 
she was a total stranger, and a religion 
which was actually proscribed in the 
mother country. In all her colonizing 
experiences, Great Britain had never 
been brought face to face with so diffi- 
cult a task. Her sons had occupied 
much territory in several parts of the 
earth before this time, but such inhab- 
itants as they had encountered belonged 
to the uncivilized races. The French 
Canadians, on the contrary, were part 
of as civilized a people as were in 
existence. 


Policy and Humanity the Only Course 

Policy and humanity indicated the 
only possible course. Great Britain 
bound herself quite willingly to permit 
a continuance of the religion, laws and 
customs of the French Canadians. The 
French language could look after itself. 
That pledge has never been violated. 
But the government had its troubles 
in pursuing the line it had chosen. 
Immediately after the conquest there 
came into Canada a number of people 
of British stock—mostly from New 
England, but a few English and Scotch. 
They had been attracted by the pros- 
pect of commerce, and settled them- 
selves in the towns of Montreal, Quebec 
and Three Rivers. They set themselves 
in violent opposition to the policy of 
the government. They demanded a 
House of Assembly to which they them- 
selves should alone be eligible, 
although there were less than 200 of 
them and 60,000 of the French Cana- 
dians. The government scouted the 
idea, and continued the form of gov- 
ernment which had existed under the 
government of France. 

The government consisted of a gov- 
ernor and a council selected by the 
governor from the leading officials and 
merchants. It was in no way rep- 
resentative, but it is difficult to see how 
there could be a representative form 
of government when practically the 
whole body of the people were ignorant 
of even the simpler duties of citizen- 
ship and the whole of them without 
experience of such a government as 
had been naturally in operation in the 
older colonies. 

Government by governor and council 
continued until the arrival of the Loy- 
alists after the revolution. This event 


changed the aspect of affairs. Ten 
thousand British Americans, accus- 


tomed to an atmosphere of democracy 
unbreathed in the British Isles at that 
time could not be expected to put up 
with a government, which could only 
be described as absolutism. There 
must be a representative system. But 
there were serious obstacles. For one 
thing, if there was to be but one House 
of Assembly for the whole province, 
the members elected from the upper 
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country where the incomers had settled 
would have great difficulty in attend- 
ing a legislature in the town of Quebec. 
For another, the incomers were of Brit- 
ish stock. They were attached to the 
legal and social institutions which had 
been inherited by the older colonists 
from the mother land. In every pos- 
sible respect they differed from the 
older inhabitants of Canada, who had 
lived for generations under the institu- 
tions of France. 

The Old Province Is Divided in 1791 

These and other considerations hav- 
ing been maturely weighed, it was de- 
cided to divide the old province into two 
provinces, Upper Canada and Lower 
Canada, the former being almost en- 
tirely inhabited by people of British 
stock, the latter being predominantly 
French. 

This was accomplished in 1791. The 
two new provinces were provided with 
Houses of Assembly, and Legislative 
Councils, the former being composed 
of members popularly elected. The 
latter was a much smaller body ap- 
pointed by the Crown on the nomina- 
tion of the governor. There were also 
Executive Councils, which included all 
or part of the Legislative Councils, with 
a few other leading citizens. The ap- 
pointments to the Legislative and Exec- 
utive Councils were virtually for life. 


This was the same form of government 


which had obtained in Nova Scotia 
since 1757, and in New Brunswick 
since it was established in 1784. Like 


all forms of government it had its ob- 
jectionable features. Where there are 
two branches of legislature of equal 
authority, there is inevitably friction. 
The disputes, which arise between the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, and between the 
Lords and Commons in 
testimony to this fact. 

The framework of the colonial gov- 
ernments was open to no more criticism 
than can be applied to any other form. 
The trouble lay with the distribution 
of power between the several parts of 
the machine. Within the same frame 
may dwell the spirit of autocracy or the 
spirit of democracy. 


London are 


The Problem of Distribution of Power 


The problem of the colonies was to 
remove the preponderance of power 
from the head and distribute it equit- 
ably among the other members of the 
body. The long struggle with that end 
in view, the successful issue, and the 
consequences, gave a new direction to 
thought in Great Britain. The aim of 
the mother country, as defined by one 
of her leading statesmen, was that her 
colonies should enjoy so large a meas- 
ure of liberty that their people should 
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have no occasion to envy the people 
of the United States. When in the 
eighteen-forties, full self-government 
was conceded to the North American 
colonies, British statesmen had _pre- 
pared themselves for a declaration of 
independence within a short time. Time 
was to prove to them that the granting 
to the colonies of the power of con- 
trolling their own destinies had the sur- 
prising result of binding the colonies to 
the mother country with bands of 
steel. Except fora declaration in favor 
of annexation made by a group in Mon- 
treal in 1849, which was an outburst 
of ill-temper, evaporating as rapidly 
as it had arisen, there has never been 
manifested anything but warmth of 
attachment to the mother country. 


Much Exasperation in Administration 


The administration of affairs in the 
colonies up till the last decade of the 
first half of the nineteenth century was 
a perpetual source of exasperation and 
humiliation to public-spirited citizens. 
The inevitable disputes between the 
two branches of the Legislatures were 
aggravated by the tone assumed by the 
Legislative Councils. As a body the 
Legislative Council was made up of 
men of greater wealth, high education 
and a social standing superior to the 
members of the Assemblies. The con- 
stant clashes between the two bodies 
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made the Legi lative Councils a sort of 
permanent opposition to the policies of 
the Assemblies. It seemed to the 
Assemblies, as if, on all crucial ques- 

attitude of the Legislative 
was that whatever the masses 


tions, the 
Council 

of the people desired was wrong. Im- 
portant measures on which the Assem- 
blies had set their hearts were shelved 
just as regularly as they reached the 


gislative Councils. 
The governors, also, had and con- 
tantly exercised powers, which made 
popular government a mockery. The 
monic voted by the Legislatures were 
expended, not in accordance with their 
directions, but by order of the gov- 
All the Assemblies were called 
bulk 
The governors distributed these sums 
in the manner dictated by their own 


erno;rs, 


upon to do was to vote sums. 


judgment. The governors, further- 
more, appointed all magistrates and 


other executive officers. The governors 
were, it may be affirmed, all high- 
minded men, who took on thei duties 
in the most serious spirit, resolved to 
give of their best to the service of the 
But they approached their 
They 


colonies 


duties with a hopeless handicap. 
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knew nothing of the conditions or per- 
sonalities with which they had to deal. 
When they sought information or ad- 
vice, the only persons of whom they 
knew anything were the members of 
their councils. And, in the eyes of the 
Assemblies, the minds of the governors 
were thus poisoned at the fountain- 
With 


could .scarcely do aught but 


head, such advisers, the gov- 
ernors 
wrong. 

The struggle 


went forward in the 


several provinces on lines determined 
by local conditions and the tempera- 
ments of the leaders. The object in 
view—the deprivation of governors 
and councils of the incident 
to autocratic rule, and the establish- 
ment of a system by which the govern- 
ment should be exercised in accordance 
with the well-considered wishes of the 
people—were attained in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, step by step, with- 
out going out of the course of legitimate 
agitation. In Upper Canada, the im- 
patience of certain of the leaders broke 
out in an which 
quickly suppressed by the people them- 


powell .) 


insurrection, was 


selves. 
In Lower Canada, the situation was 
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more serious. The House of Assembly 
was composed largely of French Cana- 
dians, and its leaders were of the same 
race. The Legislative Council being 
almost entirely of British race, the con- 
test between the two houses gradually 
took on a racial character. The bitter- 
ness aroused culminated in rebellion, 
which was, virtually a war between 
French and English, with the great 
mass of the French ranged either ac- 
tively or sympathetically on one side, 
and of the English on the other. 


Lord Durham Recommends Libert) 
of Self-Gover nment 


The rebellion was quelled by British 
forces, but the government recognized 
that there could be no permanence of 
connection unless means were found for 
removing the discontents of the people. 
They sent to Canada a leading radical! 
statesman, Lord Durham, with instruc- 
tions to apply or recommend an effective 
remedy for the conditions which existed. 
After five months’ stay in the country, 
Durham returned home and presented 
a report which is a chief landmark in 
the annals of the British colonies. He 


(Turn to page 331) 
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The Commercial and 
Industrial Development 
of Canada 
Why the Dominion Has -Attained First Place 


in Per (Capita Trade among the Nations 
of the World 


By SIR FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAYLOR 


GENERAL MANAGER, BANK oF MOnTREAL: 


PRESIDENT, CANADIAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HEN the late Sir Wil- 

liam Van Horne was com- 

plimented on the fact that 

in building the Lake 
Superior and Rocky Mountain sections 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway he 
had triumphed over “one thousand 
miles of engineering impossibilities” he 
remarked, “I have always found that 
the easiest things to do are the things 
that are generally supposed to be im- 
possible.” 

It is in that spirit I venture to re- 
view in one short article the main 
trends of effort which in sixty years 
have raised this young nation to the 
sixth place among the countries of the 
world in volume of import and export 
trade, and to the first place in that 
trade per head of population when 
compared with any nation of its size 
or larger. 

In the first year after Confedera- 
tion the total imports and exports of 
Canada amounted to $119,791,679, 
and for the fiscal year of 1926 
they amounted to $2,250,000,000. No 
doubt by the time this is published the 
figures for the fiscal year of 1927 will 
show a larger total, but those just 
quoted are enough to indicate the great 
strides made in sixty years by a people 
which at the start numbered only about 
3,400,000 and even now have not 
reached the 10,000,000 mark. 

The figures suggest two questions: 
First, what are the conditions which 
have made such a striking achievement 
possible? Secondly, how is it that de- 
spite such an achievement the popula- 
tion is still so relatively small? 

As to the first question, it may be 
remarked that only since the World 
War has the trade of Canada risen to 
such a height as to attract world notice 
and to make men see in Canada’s ac- 


tivity one of the indications that 
the centre of world trade is shift- 
ing trom Europe to the Americas 
and the Orient. 

The phenomenal progress of the 
past few years is not a sudden mush- 
room growth attributable to the 
changes wrought by the war. It may 
be likened to the growth of that fruit 
for which Canada has become famous 
—the apple. First there is the parent 
stock, the tree, firmly rooted in the 
soil. In due course Nature begins to 
form the fruit buds on the tree, and 
when in spring these buds burst into 
bloom, we see not the work of a few 
weeks of sunshine but that for which 
Nature has been preparing by a long 
process throughout a whole cycle of 
the seasons. 

It is the same with our country it- 
self. The efflorescence of Canadian 
trade which we now witness is the logi- 
cal result of a long period of prepara- 
tion, initiated by those broad-minded 
and far-seeing patriots who sank party 
and racial differences to consummate 
the ideal of Confederation, and faith- 
fully adhered to, through fair weather 
and foul, by those who have come after 
them. Canada, to her credit, has never 
lost the ideals of the Fathers of Con- 
federation, and has never faltered in 
the course that they laid down. 

When Canada, as a result of the 
Act of Confederation passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in Great Britain, 
ultimately united in one confederacy 
the northern half of this continent, her 
small population found themselves in 
possession of a vast territory largely 
consisting of untrodden wilderness. 
Those far-stretching prairies, now the 
granary of the Empire, were the stamp- 
ing ground of immense herds of buf- 
falo. British Columbia, now the base 
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of the finest steamships on the Pacific 
Ocean, could only be reached by pack 
horses on a long and hazardous trail 
across thousands of miles of unin- 
habited country and over formidable 
ranges of mountains, or else by the 
tedious voyage around the Horn. The 
Maritime Provinces were well nigh in- 
accessible from other parts of the Do- 
minion and entirely so at certain sea- 
sons of the year. Northwards, beyond 
a narrow strip close to the international 
boundary, Canada was a terra incog- 
nita. 

That within her vast 
Canada had natural resources for the 
making of a rich and powerful nation 
was a natural inference, but an in- 
ference that remained to be proved. 

The task which faced Canadians at 
Confederation, therefore, was to pro- 
vide the machinery of transportation 
and communication which would make 
her resources commercially available 
and would at the same time bind the 
scattered sections of the population into 
a unit. 

The foundation for this machinery, 
agreed upon by the Fathers of Con- 
federation, was laid first by the build- 
ing of the Intercolonial Railway from 
the Atlantic Ocean to Montreal, and 
then by the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from Montreal to the 
Pacific Ocean. It is not the purpose 
here to trace the history of those 
formidable enterprises for the build- 
ing of what was to be the world’s first 
transcontinental railway system. Suf- 
ficient to say that this victory, in a con- 
structive war of conquest against the 


territories 
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forces of Nature, is the most 
tacular feat of its kind in history. 
Construction was only the first step; 
much remained to be done. A railway 
cannot exist without traffic, and traffic 


had to be developed by colonizing the 


Spec - 


agricultural areas contiguous to the 
lines of railway throughout the 4,000 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This, too, was accomplished, and in- 
cidentally the wealth of the territory 
was wealth in agricultural 
resources, wealth in timber, wealth in 
wealth in minerals, 
wealth in fisheries—until today it has 
been proven that there is hardly any 
practically 


] 
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rev ealed 


water powers, 


part of Canada’s 
equal in extent to the whole of Europe, 
that latent ; in- 
estimable value. 

To cover the country with a network 


area, 


has not resources of 


of railways, reaching to resources in 
direction, the next task. 
This, too, was accomplished by an orgy 
of railway building such as the world 
had a development that 
went beyond the bounds of prudence 
and left Canada staggering under a 
load of obligations almost great 
for her small population to bear. 
The end of this era of her develop- 
prior to the 


every was 


never seen 


too 


ment came immediately 
war. Canada was just pausing to take 
breath when the war broke out. Then 
the young nation plunged into the fray 
and dawned upon the world for the 
first time as a power to be reckoned 
with. 

Her achievements in war are better 
known to the world than her achieve- 
ments in peace, but these latter, it is 
now recognized, are destined to have 
a profound effect on world affairs. 

Canada’s long period of preparation 
prior to the war is now beginning to 
bear fruit. The celebration of her 
Diamond Jubilee finds her with her 
resources proved and made available 
by that vast network of railways, with 
production in full swing, and with an 
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assured place in the world’s markets. 
The era of production, long planned 
and prepared for, is the era on which 
Canada has entered—hence the 
constantly-mounting volume of her 
trade. Capital is pouring into the 
country in unprecedented volume for 
the development of the natural re- 
sources which half a century of rail- 
way building and other effort have 
made available. The original indus- 
tries of the country, agriculture and 
lumbering, have been supplemented on 


now 


an equal scale by the exploitation of 
forest and mineral wealth and the 
establishment and expansion of the 
manifold enterprises 
of which these are the basis. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the population 1s 
being multiplied many fold by the 
harnessing of water powers; already 


manutacturing 


Canada uses more hydro-electric en- 
ergy per capita than any other nation, 
and still has barely begun to develop 
her possibilities in this direction. That 
the inward flow of population in this 
new era, so long prepared for, will 
rank among the greatest migrations in 
history, seems assured. 

We come now to the question why 
the population of Canada is still so 
relatively small. The answer is to be 
found in the fact that Canada stands 
next door to the United States. That 
country occupied in the nineteenth 
century the position that Canada will 
occupy in the twentieth, as a magnet 
for the surplus populations of other 
lands. The United States have begun 
the twentieth century by closing the 
door to any but a “quota” immigra- 
tion ; Canada’s door is practically wide 
open, and this country offers opportuni- 
ties for the reward of honest effort 
equal to those offered for so long by 
the United States. 

Canada possesses all the essentials 
that make for greatness: good land in 
abundance for all who are willing to 
till the soil; adequate machinery of 
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transportation by land and water; 
large financial resources, and a credit 
standing second to none. She has a 
banking system with branches backed 
by nation-wide institutions in every 
centre of activity, large or small; a 
united, loyal, energetic and homogene- 
ous population; a stable government ; 
and a place of honour in the Common- 
wealth of the British Empire. I can- 
not do better than close by quoting the 
answer lately given by the Reverend 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, to the question, 
“What has been Canada’s part in the 
New World, and what do you think 
its future will be?” 

“The advocacy of annexation to the 
United States, once mooted by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith and other pub- 
licists, is long defunct. Secure in her 
domestic integrity, and _ peculiarly 
fortunate in her foreign relations, 
Canada presents an impress: ex- 
ample of the value of an historic nexus 
adapted by wise guidance to the condi- 
tions of collective rule. True, the ties 
that bind her to the Motherland are 
largely sentimental, or, as I should 
prefer to call them, spiritual. But in 
this fact lies their cohesive strength. 
Firmly but flexibly related, she moves 
with a starlike freedom in her ap- 
pointed way. If in the remoter 
quence of events all English-speaking 
states should achieve a federal unity, 
Canada’s course will have furnished 
precedents to that end. Meanwhile, 
she is enriched by an immemorial heri- 
tage of life, law, literature and re- 
ligion which eighteenth century poli- 
tics did not materially impair in her 
continental expanse of territory. Her 
natural resources, manufacturing en- 
terprises, well developed transit on land 
and sea, and, primarily, the sterling 
character of her citizenship, give Can- 
ada the promise of a great future in the 
world’s development.” 
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Mackenzie discovers the Pacific Ocean, July 22, 1793. 











The Right Honourable 
Sir John Alexander MacDonald, G.C.B. 


First Prime MGnister of the Dominion of Canada 


By HAMNETT PINHEY HILL, K.C. 
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N every nation, there is one who 

is lovingly styled, the Father of 

his country. Sometimes he is a 

statesman, who has done his work 
in legislative halls, or in the quiet of 
council chambers, and at other times, 
he is a warrior who has emerged as 
victor from the fields of battle and 
clash of arms. To George Washing- 
ton the warrior and statesman, the citi- 
zens of the United States pay homage, 
and in Canada, Sir John Alexander 
MacDonald, the statesman, is known 
as the Father of Confederation, for 
to him is due in greater measure than 
to any other, the welding together of 
the divided provinces of Canada, into 
the federation, now known as the Do- 
minion of Canada. In this great work 
he was the central figure and guiding 
force, and it was due to his tact and 
diplomacy, his patience and persistence 
and his management of men that the 
undertaking was successfully 


the outstanding figure in Canadian 
public life. 

From the earliest entry into the 
political arena, MacDonald was an 
ardent supporter of the imperial tie. 
It is interesting to note that in his first 
election as a young man, he told his 
electors, 

“I therefore need scarcely state 

my firm belief that the prosperity 

of Canada depends upon its 
permanent connection with the 

Mother Country and that I shall 

resist any attempt (from what- 

ever quarter it may come) which 

may tend to weaken that union,” 
and at the close of his long and event- 
ful life, when, crowned as Canada’s 
leading citizen, for the last time, he 
stood before the electors of Kingston, 
he repeated in almost the same words 
he had used almost fifty years before, 
his convictions :— 


“A British subject I was born, a 
British subject I will die. With 
my utmost efforts, with my last 
breath, I will oppose the veiled 
treason which attempts by sordid 
means and mercenary proffers to 
lure the Canadian people from 
their British allegiance.” 

Four achievements of MacDonald 
stand forth in the light of history, (1) 
The formation of the Liberal-Con- 
servative party which has been in ex- 
istence since 1854, (2) The Confedera- 
tion of the scattered provinces and ter- 
ritories into the Dominion of Canada, 
(3) The introduction of what is known 
as the National Policy, namely that 
of protection to Canadian Industry by 
means of a customs tariff and (4) The 
Candian Pacific Railway Company. His 
wide experience in public affairs, his ex- 
traordinary retentive memory, his burn- 
ing patriotism, his knowledge of men, 

their strength and weaknesses, 





carried into being. 

Sir John Alexander Mac- 
Donald was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland on January 
11, 1815. His father ap- 
parently suffered from the 
shafts of ill-fortune and in 
1820 migrated to Canada 
with his family, and settled 
in Kingston. His son, John 
Alexander, through the kind- 
ness of friends, commenced 
the study of law at the early 
age of fifteen, and was ad- 
mitted to practise in 1836. 
Eight years later, he was 
elected member for Kingston 
in the Legislative Assembly 
of the old Province of Can- 
ada, at that time composed 
of what is now the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, and 
was, with one exception, 
elected member for Kingston 
at every succeeding election 
to the time of his death in 
1891. 

From 1844 to 1891 the 
history of Canada is virtual- 
ly the story of his life. Dur- 
ing this period, whether in 
the government or leading 
the opposition, he was easily 
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his power of lucid delivery 
coupled with a remarkable 
gift of repartee and good 
natured sarcasm gave him a 
supreme position in the Legis- 
lature and in the House of 
Commons and made him well 
nigh irresistible on the stump. 
In addition to these qualities 
moreover he had the happy 
faculty of making and re- 
taining friends in greater 
measure than any public 
Canadian has since possessed. 
Not only were his immediate 
followers in the House of 
Commons absolutely devoted 
to him but men in all ranks 
of life and in all parts of the 
Dominion who had _ never 
seen him, were attracted and 
held to him by as strong a 
tie as if their relations had 
been that of life long inti- 
mate friends. Everywhere 
he was called “John A.” 

At his death it was re- 
marked that there was hard- 
ly a public man who had 
entered public life as an op- 
ponent who had not at one 
time or another become or 

(Turn to page 335) 
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HE United States and Canada 
are very good neighbours. If 
we think of the way in which 
nations on the Continent of 
Europe are divided from one another 
language and the 


} 


racially and by 
hostility with which they face one an- 
other across their borders, we may be 
very thankful that we are so well 
disposed on both sides of the 





about the 


selves 


people them- 
because so many 
Canadians have made their 
home in the United States. 
This summer, on the first 
of July, there will be a very im- 
portant celebration in Canada. It 
will then be sixty years since four of 
the British North American provinces 
came into federation and made polit- 
ically the beginning of what is now the 
Canadian Nation. Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
united after great difficulties. Then 
there were no Northwest Provinces. 
The prairies were separated by a wil- 
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Neighbours 
(Conf eder ation Has Been a Success 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONER, K.C.M.G. 


PRESIDENT, University oF Toronto: 


TORONTO 


derness and great waters from older 
Canada, and were a “great lone land.” 
Would people ever go in and occupy it ? 
It so, how could East and West ever 
come together? But they have come to- 
gether and by faith and engineering en- 
terprise lines of railway, that would do 
credit to any country, have been con- 
structed from ocean to ocean. The West 
has been discovered and is filling with 
It has been settled as a well 
ordered society like that of the Eastern 
provinces. Confederation has been a 
At Ottawa, people of most di- 


people. 


success. 





verse origin—English- and _ French- 
speaking—have proved that they can 


govern themselves efficiently. 





line. This was not always 
o. Canadians were afraid 
of the intentions of Ameri- 
cans towards them after the 
Civil War, and the talk of 
annexation, that used to be 
heard so often in their press 
and on the lips of some of 
their public men, irritated 
Fortunately that is 
now gone. The destiny of 
the Americans as one of the 
createst peoples of the earth 
is so assured that they have 
self-confidence and do not 


them. 





need territorial expansion 
nor do they fear what their 
northern neighbour may 


come to. In fact the Ameri- 
can attitude towards Canada 
has changed. Now the 
United States thinks of and 
treats Canada with respect. 
She recognises that a new 
nation with a character of 
her own has come into being 
beyond her northern bound- 
ary. She knows that that 
neighbour has boundless 
natural resources, and she is 
coming to learn something 
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Ottawa has become one 
of the beautiful capital 
cities of the world and a seat 
of successful parliamentary 
government. In spite of local 
divergencies and diversities 
of interest any stranger may 
see at Ottawa that Canadians 
have been united into a na- 
tion. All these and other ac- 
complishments we shadl cele- 
brate next July. We hope 
that the celebrations will 
show the people of the 
United States that we are a 
worthy neighbour. 
Fortunately there are few 
causes for trouble between 
us. We often hear of the 
imaginary line that separates 
us. It would soon become 
very visible if our people 
were to get incensed over 
border or other difficulties. 
Let us try to remove such of 
these as remain, and to cre- 
ate between us such an at- 
mosphere of good will that 
we shall approach in a spirit 
of friendship the solution of 
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such problems as may arise. 
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Confederation, Railroads, 
Immigration 


The History of Canada Is a History of 


Immigration 


By E. W. BEATTY, K.C. 


PRESIDENT, CANADIAN PaciFIic 


HERE is nothing like being 

given a broad and comprehen- 

sive subject when one is asked 

to write a special article, and 
I imagine that few subjects could be 
broader or more comprehensive in 
scope than that which is summarized 
with such engaging terseness in the 
title set for this particular expression 
of my understanding of that phase of 
Canadian history which comes under 
the term immigration. It is almost as 
though one were asked to contract the 
history of Canada. After all, the his- 
tory of Canada is a history of immi- 
gration. So few of us Canadians are 
anything but immigrants or the de- 
scendants of immigrants, using that 
term in its broadest sense. There exists 
a popular superstition that the red man 
is an exception to this rule, but I have 
been informed on excellent authority 
that far back in the dim past he too 
was once an immigrant, and so we 
should probably have to go beyond him 
to the mound-builders or even further 
still to find out who really started this 
movement. But happily the arrivals 
of these peoples upon our shores are 
safely beyond the scope of this article. 
So also are the arrivals of those early 
French and English explorers who, 
having discovered this country for the 
present existing white civilization, first 
heralded its fittingness as a home land 
for their kind and took up the work 
of colonization in the face of difficulty 
with a courage and determination that 
in these days might set us wondering 
if they were not a different order of 
being. 


Stemulation of Immigration 


It is, of course, the immigration and 
colonization of those later days lead- 
ing up to Confederation that more par- 


RamiLway Company 


ticularly fall within this dis- 
cussion. The growth of those 
widely-separated areas ‘of Canada 
which in the time of Confederation 
were comparatively well-settled had 
been slow and the immigration thereto 
had been actuated less by the advertis- 
ing than by unusual circumstances in 
the countries from which the new ar- 
rivals came. It will be remembered 
that the Maritimes and Ontario and 
also Quebec received important increase 
of population following upon the 
American war of independence, when 
the United Empire Loyalists sought 
new homes in this country, while Brit- 
ish immigration was from time to time 
stimulated by periods of agricultural 
and industrial depression in the home 
land. The people who came to Canada 
under such auspices as these were es- 
sentially pioneers, and they came, ex- 
pecting, as a matter of course, to face 
the labors and hardships of pioneering. 
They felt that conditions in their own 
homes rendered it very difficult or even 
impossible to maintain a standard of 
comfortable living or to foresee any 
advancement towards reasonable pros- 
perity, and they accordingly looked 
abroad for possible realization of their 
natural ambitions. 
these went to the United States at a 
time when that country, unlike Can- 
ada, was sufficiently advanced in na- 
tional consciousness to realize the value 
of this immigration and well enough 
organized to encourage and to a cer- 
tain extent direct it. The United 
States was assisted in this respect by 
a world-wide reputation for almost 
boundless prosperity, due, no doubt, to 
an awakening perception of the coun- 
try’s natural resources, an awakening 
that was fully to come to Canada only 
in much later years. 
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People Cut Off Without Trans- 


po? tation 


During the years immediately pre- 
ceding Confederation the somewhat 
sparse settlement of the Maritimes, 
southern Ontario and Quebec and of 
the southwestern corner of British 
Columbia had gone forward, as pre- 
viously stated, very slowly indeed ex- 
cept when press of circumstances had 
driven people to this country. The 
four centers of settlement had each 
done little to attract newcomers to 
their lands, while the prairies of the 
West had hardly been thought of as 
spheres for agricultural and permanent 
settlement. It is true than an experi- 
ment in this direction had been made 
by the Earl of Selkirk who between the 
years 1811 and 1815 established the 
Red River Settlement, by sending out 
a few hundred colonists via Hudson 
Bay. But these people, cut off from 
the rest of Canada by many hundreds 
of miles of wilderness met with hard- 
ships and difficulties and their success- 
ful establishment was long delayed and 
did little to encourage further attempts 
at western colonization. British Co- 
lumbia had received its scanty popula- 
tion from a very gradual influx plus 
a gold rush into the Upper Columbia 
district in 1856. The limited extent 
of this immigration into the West may 
be gathered from the fact that in 1871 
—four years after Confederation—the 
total population of British Columbia 
was about 36,000, of whom 23,000 were 
Indians and 8,500 whites. The same 
census gives the population of Man- 
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itoba as 12,728, of whom about 12,000 
were whites and half-breeds. At the 


time of ¢ ontederation these people had 
outlet to civilization 


states 


readiest 
[ nited 


trade they developed was fast tending 


the 


through the and what 


to move along those lines. 

( f ration and the Canadian 

Pa f 

Chen came Confederation and later 
on the projection of the Canadian Pa- 

fic Railway as a means of bringing 
the far ittered settlements of the 

w Dominion into close touch and so 
turning the act of Confederation from 
1 political experiment with no sure 
ruarantee of successful outcome into 


a soundly vrounded and ettectual fac- 


tor in the world history of nation 
building. It is interesting to note that 
during the year ot Confederation, 1867, 
the total immigration from all sources 
to the new Dominion was estimated 


14,666 and that six years later, 1873, 
had 50,- 


most im- 


the number grown to about 


For al another decade 
migration languished. Throughout all 


this time most of the newcomers were 


t small per- 
But talk 


ot the projected transcontinental Cana- 
Paciti 


going into Ontario and a 


centage into the Maritimes. 


dian Railway awakened some 


THE 
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interest in the West and there was seen 
the beginning of a movement towards 
the western prairies from Ontario and 
even from the United States. 

It was in 1881, fourteen years after 
Confederation, that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment gave the contract to build and 
perpetually operate the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway to the syndicate of men 
who had finally been found to under- 
take this work. Most of these 
fourteen had marked by 
vain and costly endeavours to build the 


vast 
years been 
road as a government undertaking, and 
with the actual passing of the contract 
through Parliament there opened for 
Canada a new era of development of 
the feature 


was, perhaps, to be Canadian Pacific 


which most outstanding 
effort along the line of encouraging and 
directing immigration and settlement 
This 
work indirectly began early, for we 
find that in 1882, when Sir William 
Van Horne started construction, 
migration to Canada totalled 112,458, 
more than double what it had been in 
This re- 


of the country’s vacant places. 


im- 


any previous recorded year, 
markable increase was largely due to 
the Canadian Pacific demand for labor- 
ers and to the general prosperity of the 
country following upon the expendi- 
tures on railway construction therein, 
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In 1883 the number rose to 133,624, 
in 1844 it was 103,824, and in 1885, 
the concluding year of construction, it 
was 79,169. 


An Immigration Agenc} 

By this time Sir William Van Horne 
and those who were associated with 
him had realized that the building of 
the railway was but one great step in 
the task that lay before the organiza- 
tion. It had been built almost as much 
for the peopling of Western Canada 
as for the joining of British Columbia 
to the East, and furthermore, it could 
not support itself unless there were a 
productive population settled along its 
lines. Thus it was the Company began 
its work as an immigration agency and 
led the way in seeking, in the British 
Continental Europe 
United States, the men, women, and 
established 


Isles, and the 


children who were to be 
in the West and in other parts of this 


country to contribute to its produc- 


tivity and well-being. For several 
years this effort was sustained with 
varying success. Between 1885 and 


1891 arrivals yearly ran between 75,- 
000 and 91,600 and during this period 
there were few restrictions and some 
inducements, such as free lands for 
homesteading near the railway. In 

















Lake Louise, in the heart of the Canadian Rockies, near Banff, Alberta, Canada, 
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Gowin Dam across St. Maurice River, 240 miles from St. Lawrence, Quebec. This dam creates the largest artificial storage reservoir in the world with a 
capacity of 160,000,000 of cubic feet. The discharge of the St. Maurice River at Shawinigan Falls increased from 6,000 cubic feet per second te 
17,000 cubic feet per second, 





spent itself. A re- tained advance in this connection. Dur- 
turn of normal pros- ing this period the country entered up- 
perity was clearly on another railway building campaign 
discernible and the of major importance. It is idle now 
total immigration to discuss whether or not this was justi- 
that year amounted fied; enough to say that politicians 
to about 67,000, a were able to persuade the country that 
very hopeful ad- it was and the usual apparent pros- 
vance in the total of perity attended the outpouring of cap- 
16,800 reported in ital. Canada was at this time well 
1896. In 1903 this into the world’s ken as a prosperous 
number increased to and fast developing country and the 
128,000, and the flow of immigration tremendously in- 
following twelve creased. 

years witnessed a It continued to increase even after 
,Vigorous and_ sus- (Turn to page 335) 
































Eight tons of silver ready for shipment by 
a large mining and smelting company «at 
Tadamac, B. C 


1892 was experienced a very marked 
falling off in the flow of immigration 
and during the decade following there- 
on the total of annual arrivals some- 
times dropped perilously near the fig- 
ures of the years prior to and imme- 
diately following upon Confederation. 
This was in Canada a period of more 
or less economic depression. The build- 
of the railway and the opening up of 
the West had brought about a ‘“‘boom” 
and the deflation that followed was 
inevitable. The rapid and sustained 
decline in immigration at this time is 
a very clear indication of the fact that 
prosperity in our own borders is. by 
far the most effective agency for the 
encouragement of immigration and 
that without a reasonable measure of 
prosperity as a basis it is idle to ex- 
pect a high average of results from 
efforts spent in that direction. Photo by Kiwanian B. W. Bennett, Montreal 


By the opening of 1902 deflation had 








Water power and wood pulp in the Province of Quebec. 
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HERE is a world problem to- 
day—as there always has been 

in the migration of peoples 
and such movements of pop- 
ulation initiate a diverse series of prob- 
lems in which economic, social, political 
considerations are inextri- 


The movement of 


and other 
cably interwoven. 
individuals and peoples in search ot 
greater opportunity for individual de- 
velopment must of necessity raise grave 
and important questions, more or less 
academic, perhaps, but my purpose at 
this writing is to deal with the practical 
question of transportation in relation 
to immigration, and I will confine my- 
self to that one particular feature. 

That in itself offers a wide field be- 
cause the transportation interests with 
which I am concerned possess ramifica- 
tions far beyond the selling of a ticket 
and the provision of accommodation 
on a train between a Canadian seaport 
and a community at some given point 
in Canada. 

That the development of Canada has 
been governed by the development of 
transportation facilities within her 
borders is an undisputed fact. When 
the era of transportation in the Domin- 
ion opened, Canada consisted in the 
main of a section of farming territory, 
settled by a few pioneers, and sur- 
rounded by a wilderness in which In- 


dians and wild animals abounded. 
Settlement had not spread far beyond 
the banks of the rivers, the canoe 
routes, which were then the chief 


sources of transportation, for the over- 
land routes were arduous at their best. 
The fertile prairies to the west, the 







mineral areas of Northern On- 
tario and Quebec were unknown 
and there was but a promise of the 
Dominion which later developed as the 
steel rails were forced further into a 
wilderness of forest across the prairies 
and over the great chain of mountains 
which lay between what is now West- 
ern Canada and the Pacific Coast. 


Transportation Made Confederation 
Possible 


With the building of the railroads 
came the consummation of what was 
at times termed a wild dream; the Con- 
federation of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada, British Columbia and all the ter- 
ritory that lay between them, into the 
Dominion of Canada as it now stands. 
Confederation became possible and its 
continuance is possible only, because 
of the transportation facilities provided 
by the railways, bringing the people 
of all parts of this scattered territory 
within reach of one another and with- 
in reach of the markets for all they 
produce or manufacture. 

The earlier developments which fol- 
lowed the construction of the railway 
lines between these scattered units of 
population in Canada are now history. 

The transportation of settlers and 
their effects to the Great Western 
plains was a movement which brought 
about the settlement of great areas of 
arable land, now producing the finest 
cereals in the world. And as the set- 
tlers moved on in advance of the then 
existing lines of transportation and 
communication, so it became necessary 
that in the interests of the Dominion at 
large, extensions of transportation 
facilities should be made in order to 
provide them with the means whereby 
they might market the products of 
their farms. So there grew up the net- 
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Transportation in Relation 
to Immigration 


Development of Canada Has Grown with 
Development of Transportation 


Facilities 


By SIR HENRY W. THORNTON, K.B.E. 


CHAIRMAN AND PRESIDENT, CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


work of railway lines, in both Eastern 
and Western Canada, now comprised 
within the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, with its feeders serving all parts 
of the Dominion and connecting with 
the main trunk lines which stretch 
from the ports of the Atlantic to those 
on the Pacific Coast, touching en route 
every large city and provincial capital 
in the nine provinces. 
Economic Balance 

It is said of the railway builders 
that they were too optimistic, but that 
is a question which I am not prepared 
to discuss. Suffice it to say that the 
newer railways were built in advance 
of the population with the result that 
there was insufficient traffic to provide 
adequate revenue for the companies. 
In railroading, as in every other prac- 
tical matter of industry, there is an 
economic balance. The balance was 
more than maintained in the populous 
centres of the central provinces, but in 
other parts it tipped heavily against 
the railways and placed a very heavy 
burden upon the shoulders of those 
who had essayed to provide service fol- 
lowing development. In the pre-war 
years there was a steady and increas- 
ing flow of immigration into Canada, 


reaching a peak in 1913 when 402,000 


settlers entered the country. The fol- 
lowing year, 1914, although inter- 


rupted by war, found 384,000 new citi- 
zens entering the portals, but with the 
conscription of man power and capital 
for the great struggle in Europe, these 
totals lessened and have not since been 
reached, although in the present sea- 
son there are indications that the influx 
of settlers entering the country will 
reach a new high figure for the post- 
war years. However, there yet remains 
plenty of elbow room in Canada and 
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it would require many years of heavy 
immigration before this country be- 
comes crowded or congested. How 
true this is may be seen by reference to 
the figures showing density of popula- 
tion. In Canada there are two in- 
dividuals for each square mile of ter- 
ritory. Compare that with the United 
States, not a crowded country, where 
there are thirty-five individuals to each 
square mile, or with England, where 
there are 701 inhabitants for the same 
space. 

Following the consolidation of the 
various lines which go to make up the 
present national system, it became clear 
that there must be a comprehensive 
development policy to populate the un- 
occupied land traversed by the lines 
and to stimulate industrial activity in 
order to procure the new traffic neces- 
sary to enable the enterprise to carry 
itself. The poblem of the success of 
the Canadian National Railways, as 
has been repeatedly pointed out, is al- 
most entirely that of increasing the 
population to a strength sufficient to 
support the system. 

Surveys and investigations of the 
natural resources of the country, con- 
ducted by distinctive departments of 
the component railways, rendered it 
evident that the areas served by the 
lines of the system offer unprecedented 
advantages for colonization and settle- 
ment and scope for great activity in 
mining, sylvan and various other in- 
dustries. 

Principles of Colonization Activity 

A policy has been established to gov- 
ern all this, and the principles of the 
policy are, in the main, to influence the 
settlement of the 
largest possible 
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restricted enjoyment of such social and 
religious institutions as will assure in- 
dividual happiness and contentment; 
to encourage improved and diversified 
farming for the increase of crop, live- 
stock and dairy production in accord- 
ance with the varying demands and 
fluctuating prospects, thus widening 
the field to bring satisfactory financial 
returns to the farmer; to encourage the 
settlement from Great Britain and 
other desirable countries of people of 
suitable type and character, and by 
distributing them as far as possible 
amidst congenial surroundings, pro- 
vide them with facilities to acquire such 
practical instruction as will enable 
them to embark subsequently upon in- 
dividual farming under the most favor- 
able auspices, and also to enable them 
to acquire such knowledge of the coun- 
try, its laws, institutions and conditions 
as shall ensure their development into 
good constructive citizens with a full 
understanding of their national re- 
sponsibilities ; to assist in the discovery 
of suitable sources of remunerative em- 
ployment for those physically fit and 
anxious to work, more especially upon 
the land. 


More P. ople Needed 


The paramount requirement of Can- 
ada being more people, and of the rail- 
way more customers and more busi- 
ness from the present customers, it 1s 
evident that the work of settlement, 
colonization and development, is of a 
most important character and the task 
itself a heavy one. It calls for not 
only great activity on the part of the 
railways, but also for the coéperative 
effort of all forces in the country, gov- 
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ernmental and otherwise. It is the 
function of the Department of Colo- 
nization, Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways to coérdinate these forces as far 
as it is practical and to coéperate with 
all instruments, Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments, Boards of Trade, 
associations organized for the purpose 
of assisting in colonization and settle- 
ment, also with municipalities and in- 
dividuals engaged in this work. 

It is also its function to welcome and 
to give a helping hand to newcomers, 
to maintain a service to secure and pro- 
vide employment for men and boys on 
farms, and capable settlers on the land, 
for it is from the ranks of the farm 
workers that the new land settlers are 
mainly created, and it can with truth 
be said that for them this is the high- 
road to independence for, providing he 
is industrious, thrifty and with the will 
to succeed, it is an acknowledged fact 
that the farm worker in Canada can 
soon place himself in a position to own 
his own farm. 

Further, it is within the scope and 
the duties of the department to foster 
development of the resources of the 
country contiguous to its lines and to 
gather and information 
setting forth the opportunities for the 
individual and for the safe and profit- 
able investment of capital. 

Thus it will be seen that this is a 
heavy undertaking involving a wide 
organization, including, not only a staff 
in Canada capable of handling settle- 
ment and a technical staff for develop- 
ment, but also the establishment of 
offices in Great Britain, continental 
Europe and the United States, and em- 


promulgate 


ploying men 
speaking a _ large 





number of people 
of productive ca- 
pacity capable of 
being absorbed 
and_ assimilated 
by the country; to 
promulgate reli- 
able information 
upon the resources 
of the country and 
to attract capital 
to the Dominion 
for their exploita- 
tion and develop- 





ment; to foster 
agriculture and 


settlement in the 
vicinity of indus- 
trial activity; to 
promote the land 
settlement of new 
Canadians under 
conditions offering 
them excellent pos- 
sibilities for suc- 


cess with full un- Mt. Robson and Berg Lake, Jasper National Park, Province of Alberta, 





number of foreign 
tongues to act as 
interpreters, and 
to direct newcom- 
ers from various 
countries. 


Help De elop 


Industries 


In Canada the 
basic industries 
are considered to 
be agriculture, 
lumbering, fishing 
and mining, and 
in the development 
of all these the 
Canadian Nation- 
al System has 
played an impor- 
tant part. In the 
case of agriculture, 
the building of 
railway lines was 
necessary not only 
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Kiwanis and the Diamond Jubilee 


‘All Clubs Active in (Celebration 


By HARRY W. WHITLA, K.C. 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLic AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


REAT and far reaching as 
were the events of the decade 
of the sixties—the war be- 
tween the Northern and the 
Southern States—the laying of the first 
Atlantic Cable—the discovery of Dia- 
monds in Africa—the Austro-Prussian 
War— the Purchase of Alaska—the 
completion of the Pacific Railroad 


duty to the country to which he be- 
longs, to honour its flag and its institu- 
tions and to coéperate in creating and 
maintaining that sound public opinion 
and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, Justice, 
patriotism and good will. To an out- 
sider it may appear inconsistent on the 





the opening of the Suez Canal 
and the entry of the Provinces of 
Confederation, 
the last mentioned can truly be 


Canada into the 








aid to be second in importance to 





none of those great world happen- 
int’ 

Having regard to the fact that 
the passage of The British North 
America Act resulted in a direct 
England from its 
well established Colonial system 


departure by 


of government, the formation of 
the Dominion of Canada may well 
be accepted as the cornerstone of 
structure, the British 
Empire of today. 


that great 


In celebrating the sixtieth anni- 
versary of that event Canadians 
realize the opportunity that is 
theirs, not only to make this an 
cultivating a_ true 
national sentiment, but of empha- 
sizing the larger phase of Canada’s 
destiny in the future as an im- 
portant factor in world affairs. 


occasion for 





Kiwanis and Nationalism 

Kiwanis, with its fine conception 
of true patriotism, accepts as an 
axiom that every citizen owes a 


View of 





part of Kiwanis to put forth as one of 
its objects the fostering of patriotism 
when in fact it is international in its 
scope and activities and its members 
meet weekly under the folds of the 
Canadian and American’ emblems. 
There is no inconsistency, for Kiwanis 
recognizes that patriotism is the pas- 
sionate love of one’s country that 
believes she has something of value 
to contribute towards all men and 
the eagerness to develop and give 
that good to increase the progress 
and happiness of all mankind. It 
must not be founded in national 
selfishness but in national good 
will. Kiwanians everywhere can 
regard with as great pride and 
confidence the observance in Can- 
ada of this anniversary as they do 
the celebration of “Constitution 
Week” in the United States. 





al 


Kiwanis Representatives on a 
Committees 

All Kiwanians in Canada are 
entering enthusiastically into the 
preparations for celebrating Can- 
ada’s Diamond Jubilee. Wherever 
a Kiwanis club exists in Canada 
that club will be represented on 
the local committee in charge of 
arrangements, and on its provin- 
cial committee through the accred- 
ited representatives of Kiwanis. 


The National Committee 








will be over 600,000. 


generator room at Queenston Power House, Queens- 
ton, Ontario, where these nine generators develop 550,000 
herse power. When the tenth generator is installed the total 


By Act of the Parliament of 
Canada a Dominion corporation 
was formed known as the National 








Power plant of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario at Queenston. 











The water is brought from a point above the Niagara Falls and carried 


from there to the pewer house where a head of 305 feet is obtained. This compares with 166 feet at the Falls. To the right is the Niagara Gorge and 


towards the end of the gorge is ome of the bridges that connect United States and Canada. 


sion appointed by the Provincial Government, 
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This is a public ownership proposition managed by a commis- 
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Committee for the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation. 
The executive of this organization con- 
sists of representatives of the prov- 
inces and various national associations 
and orders. Kiwanis is officially rep- 
resented on this Executive Committee 
by The Honourable R. B. Bennett, 
K.C., member of the Calgary Kiwanis 
club. The sum of $250,000.00 was 
voted by Parliament for the purposes 
of this celebration. The National Ex- 
ecutive Committee immediately sought 
the codperation of the nine provincial 
governments and the response of the 
provinces was evidenced by the appoint- 
ment of very strong provincial commit- 
tees in each province, organized along 
the same general lines as the National 
Committee, for the direction of munic- 
ipal and school activities. Each munic- 
ipality, city and town has organized its 
own particular celebration committee to 
coédperate under and in conjunction 
with the Provincial and National Com- 
mittee. Kiwanis clubs are taking a very 
prominent part on all local committees, 
Provincial and municipal organiza- 
tions are financed locally. 


To Broadcast King George’s Personal 
Message 

Arrangements have been completed 
to broadcast a personal spoken message 
of King George from Buckingham 
Palace in London on July 1, his voice 
to be transmitted to Canada by Marconi 
beam system and broadcast through 
seventeen stations from coast to coast. 
On the committee in charge of these 
arrangements is Kiwanian John Mc- 
Millan general manager of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Telegraph, and who was 
general chairman of the Montreal Con- 
vention committees last year. 

The National Committee codperat- 
ing with the provinces is offering 
medals for educational competitigns in 
the public schools, high schools and 
universities and is encouraging certain 
other competitions. These competitions 
will take the form of essays on histor- 
ical subjects relating to Canada. Every 
school child participating in the wide- 
spread demonstration fixed for July 
1, will be presented with a com- 
memorative medal. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the distribution of historical booklets 
containing information as to the growth 
of the country during the last sixty 
years. These will be available for 
public speakers and other students tak- 
ing part in the various competitions. 
Furthermore, a prominent historic work 
will be published which will serve as 
a souvenir of the whole celebration. 
It is proposed to place in all school 
rooms throughout the country certain 
historic souvenirs and pictures dealing 
with the Confederation of Canada as 
well as this celebration. 


A special commemorative issue of 
postage stamps has been arranged for 
and special commemorative coins will 
also be issued. In addition a proposal 
for scholarships, foundations, etc., is 
under investigation and will be dealt 
with by the national committee in time 
for the celebration. 


General Outline of Celebration 


The following is a general outline of 
the form which the celebration will take 
for all localities throughout Canada. 

Processions: Wherever possible pro- 
cessions will be organized on Friday 
July 1, and every effort is being made 
to insure the participation of all school 
children grouped as members of the 
schools which they attend. In these 
processions bands and militia units will 





























Hon. Vincent Massey 





From the First Canadian 
Minister to the United 
States 
LEGATION OF THE 
DoMINION OF CANADA 
WASHINGTON 

gth May 1927 
To Kiwanis International: 


I am glad that your Magazine 1s 
taking its share in the celebration of 
the Sixtieth Anniversary of Confedera- 
tion. It1s a time when every Canadian 
can look with renewed pride on the 
achievements of the Dominion in‘ the 
past and her promise for the future. 

Your organization 1s to be congrat- 
ulated on the work that it 1s doing, and 
I hope that your activities in connec- 
tion with the Jubilee Celebration will 
have all the success they deserve. 


Sa RR 





participate, also Kiwanis clubs and 
other organizations. Historic pagean- 
try and floats will also be included. 
Printed matter giving information as 
to historic pageants and floats has been 
circulated by the national committee. 
Public Ceremonies: At the most 
central civic centres processions will 
arrive at the hour fixed locally and 
citizens will congregate there. The 
ceremony will be in charge of the 
mayor or other chief officer of the 
municipality. The programme will in- 
clude a message from His Majesty The 
King which will be read at all demon- 
strations. There are also to be short 
addresses by public men, addresses by 


public school children winning the 
district medals and prizes in the 


Diamond Jubilee educational contest 
and singing by school children and 
community choirs. Monuments of the 
Fathers of Confederation and other 
men prominent in the public life of 
Canada will be especially decorated be- 
fore and during the public ceremonies. 
The official programme at the public 
ceremony is not to last longer than one 
hour. 

Evening programmes: The 
bration features will be continued dur- 
ing the evening of July 1, with open 
air concerts, fireworks, etc. During 
the evening a nation-wide broadcast of 
the new carillon of bells of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings at Ottawa will take 
place. 

Saturday, July 2. This day also has 
been declared a public holiday, pro- 
grammes of sports have been arranged 
on an extensive scale by the local com- 
mittees in which Kiwanians are taking 
a prominent part. 

Sunday, July 3. 
will be read in all churches and wher- 
ever possible joint community services 
will be organized in the open air. 

Arrangements have been made in all 
localities for extensive decorations of 
public buildings, streets, private resi- 
dences, etc. Electric illumination has 
been planned on a large scale and a 
special type of illumination for high 
buildings and elevated positions has 
been decided upon so as to give uni- 
formity in character throughout the 
country. 

A strong publicity committee has 
been formed under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Walter S. Thompson, director 
of publicity of the Canadian National 
Railways in Montreal. 


cel C= 


Special services 


Seek to Secure Notables 


In connection with the celebration at 
the capital, arrangements are now in 
progress to secure the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, and The Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin, Premier of Great 
Britain, and other notables of high 
rank, 

(Turn to page 334) 








Dominion Day Celebration in Canada 


Sixtieth Anniversary of Confederation Will Be Fittingly Commemorated 
by National (Celebration from (oast to (oast 


By THOMAS G, KING 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON Pusticiry, Kiwanis CLus 


ULY Ist, 1927, will be a red let- 

ter day throughout Canada, 

marking as it does the Diamond 

Jubilee of Confederation, that 
era or epoch in the history of the coun- 
try when the federation of the Prov- 
inces was consummated, and there be- 
gan the period of self determination 
which has enabled Canada to rise from 
the status of a Crown Colony to the 
dignity of nationhood and become the 
greatest and grandest self governing 
unit within the British Empire. It is 
therefore eminently fitting that the 
Diamond Jubilee shall be celebrated by 
a great demonstration which shall be- 
gin in the chief cities and extend to 
the remotest hamlet. 

The Confederation of the Provinces 
of Canada was brought about just six- 
ty years ago, and could those respon- 
sible for its being rise up and see what 
has been accomplished in six decades, 
a mere handsbreadth in a nation’s his- 
tory, they would realize that their 
fondest hopes and anticipations had 
been greatly exceeded, 

“He shall have dominion from sea 
to sea.’ This was the quotation from 
Holy Writ that gave the Fathers of 
Contederation the inspiration to name 
their country the Dominion of Canada. 
Stretching as it does in all its vastness 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
northward to the Arctic Ocean, the 
great territory north of the 49th par- 
allel might well be called a Dominion. 

Sixty years ago Canada was a colony 
of the British Empire, sparsely settled, 
and with no unity of purpose. There 
were no transcontinental railways bind- 
ing the Provinces together with bands 
of steel, and still less was there any 
unity of purpose or ideals linking the 
people together other than the common 
tie than that they were an integral al- 
though widely separated part of the 
British Empire. There was discontent 
in the Maritime Provinces, and indif- 
ference in Quebec and Ontario. Parlia- 
ment after Parliament was dissolved, 
unable to carry on the government with 
any degree of satisfaction, and in this 
state of seeming chaos there arose men 
of vision, who saw better days for 
Canada if unity of purpose and fed- 


OF ORILLIA, ONTARIO 


eration of the Provinces could be 
brought about. 

During the educative period of the 
three or four years immediately prior 
to Confederation, there was much op- 
position and many stormy meetings, 
but looking backward over the year: 
every patriotic Canadian is compelled 
to admire the foresight and sacrificial 
patriotism of the men now known as 
the Fathers of Confederation. Their 
names, now enrolled on the scroll of 
fame, are: 

Hon. Sir Adams G. Archibald, Nova 

Scotia. 

Hon. George Brown, Ontario. 

Hon. Sir Alexander Campbell, Ontario. 

Hon. Sir Frederick B. T. Carter, New- 
foundland. 

Hon. Sir George E. Cartier, Quebec. 

Hon. E. B. Chandler, New Brunswick. 

Hon. J. C. Chapais, Quebec. 

Hon. J. Cockburn, Ontario. 

Hon. George Coles, Prince Edward 
Island. 

Hon. R. B. Dickey, Nova Scotia. 

Hon. Charles Fisher, New Brunswick. 

Hon. Sir Alexander Galt, Quebec. 

Hon. Col. J. H. Gray, Prince Edward 
Island. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Gray, New Bruns- 
wick, 

Hon. T. Heath Haviland, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, Nova Scotia. 

Hon. J. M. Johnson, New Brunswick. 

Hon. Sir Hector Langevin, Cape Bre- 
ton. 

Hon. Sir John A. MacDonald, Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Justice McCully, Nova 

Scotia. 

Hon. A. A. McDonald, Ontario. 

Hon. Wm. McDougall, Ontario. 

Hon. T. D’Arcy McGee, Quebec. 

Hon. Peter Mitchell, New Brunswick. 

Hon. Sir Oliver Mowat, Ontario. 

Hon. FE. Palmer, Prince Edward 
Island. 

Hon. W. H. Pope, Prince Edward 
Island. 

Hon. Sir Ambrose Shea, Newfound- 
land. 

Hon. W. H. Steeves, New Brunswick. 

Hon. E. P. Tache, Quebec. 

Hon. Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley, Que- 
bec. 
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Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Cape Bret- 
on. 
Hon. Edward Whalen, Prince Edward 

Island. 

These men gave to Canada a great 
and good system of government, the 
constitution or charter of the federated 
Provinces being what is known as the 
British North America Act. This Act 
explicitly defines the powers vested in 
the various Provincial Parliaments, 
and gave into the hands of the Fed- 
eral Parliament all the great questions 
of national importance, such as trans- 
portation by land or water, control of 
the postal and telegraph systems, im- 
migration, tariff and excise, and pro- 
vided for a Parliament elected by and 
directly re.ponsible to the people, the 
sure safeguard of true democracy. The 
Act also provides for an appointive 
instead of an elective Judiciary, so 
that at no time shall political influence 


interfere with the administration of 
justice. The system of government 


has worked out admirably, and today 
no citizens of any country enjoy great- 
er freedom than do the sons of Canada 
either by birth or adoption. 


Dominion Government Appoints 
National Committee 


The Dominion Government has 
taken the matter of a national celebra- 
tion seriously by appointing a National 
Committee for the Celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, 
that being the pretentious title by which 
it is designated. The government will 
also proclaim both days, July Ist and 
2nd, as national holidays. A quarter 
million dollars has been appropriated 
by Parliament to meet the necessary 
expenditure of the committee in the 
work of organizing the national cele- 
bration, and the committee which is 
composed of two score notable public 
men has for its honorary patron His 
Excellency the Governor General; Rt. 
Hon. Sir Robert Borden and Hon. Sir 
Lomer Gouin as presidents, and Rt. 
Hon. Geo. P. Graham for its chairman. 
The committee has opened offices at 
106 Wellington street, Ottawa, Mr. 
C. G. Cowan being honorary secretary. 

(Turn to page 336) 











The International War Debts 
IV. The Account of the United States with the World 


By ALICE S. CHEYNEY, PH.D. 


WITH THE COOPERATION OF THE INsTITUTE OF Economics, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N the five years of the war period 

international debts were increased 

more than in the whole century 

preceding. The borrowing was 
for war expenses and largely by govern- 
ments from other governments. Re- 
payment was therefore bound to be in 
two ways especially burdensome. First, 
whereas ordinary industrial borrow- 
‘ ings are put into productive enterprises 
which, in time, furnish the means of 
repayment, these war borrowings were 
put into current expenses and did not 
increase the resources of the borrow- 
ers. Secondly, all international debts 
are burdensome because, whereas money 
borrowed within the country is paid 
back within the country and remains 
a part of the national wealth, money 
borrowed outside the country is a dead 
loss when repaid. 

The repayment of war debts did not 
only threaten, for these reasons, to put 
a special strain upon national re- 
sources; it promised also to be diffi- 
cult to arrange because of the circum- 
stance, already frequently referred to 
in these articles, that payments between 
governments have to be paralleled by 
equivalent sales of goods or services 
by debtor countries and equivalent pur- 
chases by creditors. Since there is no 
international money (unless we count 
gold of which there is not enough for 
such payments) international debts 
must be paid in the money of some 
particular country. The debtors will 
find their own money acceptable only 
so long as foreigners want to buy from 
them, and they can only get the money 
of their creditors by selling to them 
directly or indirectly. In other words, 
the paying country has, sooner or later, 
to sell goods or services to the amount 
of its debt, either to the receiving coun- 
try or to some third party dealing with 
the receiving country; and the receiv- 
ing country in turn has to accept this 
amount of imports or foreign services. 

In the years following the war it was 
impossible to tell whether the debtor 
governments would be able to export 
the required sums without destroying 
the economic life of their own coun- 
tries and whether, even if the sums 
were available, the volume and direc- 
tion of international trade would make 
it possible to transfer such sums from 


one country to another. Most of those 
with a detailed knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances thought that the debtor 
governments would not be able either 
to collect or to transfer what they 
owed. Clearly the creditors as well 
as the debtors had to consider what 
could be done. 

The Congress of the United States 
was of the opinion that our country 
should avoid involvenient in the post- 
war complications of Europe, treating 
its debts as nearly as possible like or- 
dinary commercial obligations. How 
far have we succeeded in acting upon 
this policy ? 

In 1922 Congress created a commis- 
sion to arrange for the collection of 
our debts. The first country to re- 
spond to the overtures of this commis- 
sion was Great Britain. With claims 
against her own debtors amounting to 
something like three times her debts 
to us, she was the one country that 
stood, like ourselves, in the position of 
a net creditor at the end of the war. 
The British Government however an- 
nounced its belief that it would be bet- 
ter to cancel all debt and reparation 
obligations. It asked payment of only 
such portions of its own debt and re- 
paration claims as would pay its debt 
to the United States. It made settle- 
ments with its own debtors that called 
for the return of less than they had 
borrowed and, so far, the sums it has 
been paying the United States have 
been greater than it has realized in debt 
and reparation receipts. Since all the 
other countries owed more than was 
owing to them they have had to pass 
on to the larger creditors any sums 
they were in a position to collect. The 
United States was therefore left as the 
ultimate beneficiary of all collection 
and the sole country reaping any ad- 
vantage therefrom. 

Moreover, in our attempts to collect 
according to our debtors’ “‘capacity to 
pay’ we have taken account of their 
gross assets and among these have been 
reparations receipts. No one doubts 
that if these had not appeared among 
the assets we would have scaled down 
our demands without question. We 
have never departed a hair’s breadth 
from our position announced at the 
time of the Peace Conference that we 
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had nothing to do with reparations in 
our own interest. But if these appear 
among a country’s resources they have 
not been subtracted in making our cal- 
culations of “capacity to pay.” Our 
debtors can point out that as a matter 
of simple arithmetic it is we who under 
the circumstances reap the benefit of 
reparation payments. 


U.S. Policy a Factor in Financial 
Sztuation of World 


Apparently, from our own point of 
view, our policy has been adopted as 
a simple matter of business, in which 
we try to remain outside the imbroglios 
ot Europe, but circumstances have de- 
creed that this policy shall be, per- 
haps, the most influential single factor 
in the present financial situation of the 
world. A realization of this is indis- 
pensable to an appreciation of the 
debt problem. At the moment there 
are two great creditor countries. One 
has said it is ready to adopt a policy 
of universal cancellation, the other is 
insisting on collection insofar as the 
debtors are able to meet their obliga- 
tions ; it is not surprising if responsibil- 
ity for all the effects of collection is 
laid at our door. Reparations are ‘be- 
ing exacted from the defeated aggres- 
sors but they are not being enjoyed by 
those who are receiving them; their 
ultimate destination is the treasury of 
the United States. Although our pol- 
icy has been wholly detached and in- 
dependent in its formulation, we can- 
not prevent its operation plaving a 
leading role in the affairs of Europe. 

What have been the results of our 
policy in the matter of actual collec- 
tion? The five years from 1914 to 
1919 saw the creation of all the inter- 
ally war debts. The five years from 
1921 to 1926 have seen some sort of 
settlement of almost all the interna- 
tional claims. It is true that the pres- 
ent Union of Soviet Republics has de- 
clined to assume responsibility. for ‘the 
debts contracted by the Czar’s govern- 
ment; that France has not yet ratified 
any formal agreement with the United 
States; and that the agreements of 
Greece and Jugo-Slavia still await the 
acceptance of their respective legis- 
latures. But with our twelve other 
debtors we have now concluded agree- 
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ments. The several Allies have with 
a few exceptions concluded settlements 
with each other. The Dawes Plan is 
in Operation in Germany, the League 
plans are being worked in Austria and 
Hungary and reparations payments are 
being made or postponed by consent. 
The network of debits and credits is 
complex but it has now been regular- 
ized and made the subject of agreement. 
The important question which now re- 
mains is whether the arrangements can 
be permanent. Will they prove, in 
action, to be feasible and tolerable to 
all parties ? 

We have considered our debt col- 
lection without reference to this net- 
work of settlements. Our own policy 
has had wide ramifications of influence 
and we have offered advice and media- 
tion, but our government has assumed 
responsibility only for collecting the 
principal and interest of the sums 
loaned by ourselves. The preceding 
article in this reviewed our 
gradual change of policy from a de- 
mand for payment in full to adjust- 
ment according to “capacity to pay.” 
The adjustments have provided for re- 
payment of the principal of all the 
loans and for interest at varying rates. 
The payments are all to run for a 
period of sixty-two years. If we add 
up all the payments which any one 
debtor is to make throughout this 
period we will find that the total 
amounts paid over to us vary from a 
little over 114% of the principal to 
nearly 250%. Italy pays the least 
with a little over 114% of what she 
borrowed. 2% 


series 


Belgium pays about 142% 
of what she had from us; Jugo-Slavia 
151% ; according to the present tenta- 
tive proposals France pays 152% ; Fin- 
land pays 241%, and all the others 
around 250%. These large amounts 
however will come to us only over a 
long period of years. 

It is in allowing our debtors to pay 
us at a lower rate of interest than was 
expected and in extending the period 
of payment to sixty-two years that 
said to have cancelled a 

The amount of 
figured depends 
rate accept as 


we can be 
portion of the debts. 
cancellation to be 
the 
normal. 


upon interest we 
In the original borrowing 
agreements interest was provided for 
at the rate we offered for the first 
Liberty Bonds, 3.5%. Later a rate 
of 5% was tentatively written in on 
the books of our Treasury with no 
settled expectation, on either side, that 
this would be the rate finally called for. 
Any comparison of the value of the 
debts as now actually funded: with the 
value they would have had at 5% is 
therefore in no practical sense a meas- 


ure of the degree to which we have can- 
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celled them. While we have tried to 
treat the debts as ordinary business ob- 
ligations there has been no disposition 
to regard them as potentially profitable 
investments and when Congress in- 
structed the Debt Commission it pro- 
vided for collection of 4.25% interest, 
the rate which the Treasury had of- 
fered for the last Liberty Bonds. 

A comparison of the value of the 
debts at 4.25% and their values as 
funded does give a defensible measure 
of the cancellation we have made. Such 
comparison shows that even though 
Great Britain is to pay back what she 
had from us two and a half times over, 
the sum will only be the product of an 
average interest rate of 3.3% over 
sixty-two years and amounts to but 
81% of what she would have had to 
pay at 4.25%. 

On the other hand, the Secretary of 
the Treasury who is, ex-officio, Chair- 
man of the Debt Commission has 
pointed out that, whereas any lighten- 
ing of the terms clearly agreed upon 
may be reckoned as a partial cancella- 
tion, it may, nevertheless, put the 
debtors in the position of keeping to a 
bad bargain. This will be the case 
for those of our debtors who are paying 
us at an average rate of 3.3% if they 
could, now and later, borrow at 3%. 
Mr. Mellon has given it as his guess 
that 3% will be a normal borrowing 
rate for stable governments in the years 
immediately before us. 


Will Agreements Be Permanent? 


A question of more practical impor- 
tance than that of the degree of can- 
cellation is that one question which re- 
mains at issue with respect to all the 
debt agreements—the question of 
whether they will prove permanent. 
We are here concerned with this ques- 
tion only in relation to the debt set- 
tlements of the United States but the 
permanency of these settlements is not 
an isolated question. Mr. Mellon him- 
self has said, ‘““The capacity of a nation 
to pay over a long period of time is not 
subject to mathematical determination. 
It is and must be largely a matter of 
opinion As has already been 
pointed out our rough estimates of 
capacity to pay are based on totals of 
available national income that include 
reparations and other foreign pay- 
ments. If at any time these should fail, 
anywhere along the line, through the 
defaulting of some bottom dog, capacity 
to pay would be materially affected. 

And again as has already been men- 
tioned, ability to make payments de- 
pends not only upon national resources 
but also upon the technique of inter- 
national transfer. It is quite possible 
that the transfer problem may become 
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increasingly difficult. The inaugura- 
tion of the Dawes Plan in Germany 
encouraged German enterprise to bor- 
row and foreign investors to lend in 
Germany. Elsewhere private banking 
interests have made the flotation of 
loans contingent upon satisfactory debt 
settlements and the debt funding agree- 
ments have been followed by enormous 
expansion of investment in the debtor 
countries. Fresh borrowings have far 
exceeded repayments and the total ex- 
ternal debt of the Central Powers and 
debtor countries has increased rather 
than diminished since payments began. 
This means that, for the moment, 
American credit is abundant in Europe 
but, if private investments are to be 
made good and the public debt to be 
paid, the debtors must, sooner or later 
sell goods to the value of their obliga- 
tions, both public and private, and we, 
as a nation, must buy, in excess of our 
sales to foreigners, to the value of what 
we expect to receive. 

Mr. Mellon has also said, “No na- 
tion, except by pressure of public opin- 
ion and the necessities of its own credit, 
can be compelled to pay a debt to an- 
other nation . . . If the debtor is 
to be able to pay and the creditor to 
receive anything, a settlement fair to 
both countries is essential.” In de- 
fence of the apparent discriminations 
of the Debt Commission among our 
various debtors he has cited differences 
in national wealth, standard of living, 
and tax burden. And he has also said, 
“The entire foreign debt is not worth 
as much to the people of the United 
States in dollars and cents as a pros- 
perous Europe as a customer.” 

If debt agreements have had to take 
such matters into consideration it is 
plain why there has been some ques- 
tioning as to whether we can consider 
the present agreements permanent. 
Whether as a matter of fairness or of 
policy we may have to compare the 
burden of payments upon our debtors 
with the advantage of such payments 
to ourselves. It may even become rel- 
evant to consider the fact that all our 
debtors are much more burdened with 
taxation than we, that the British citi- 
zen, who pays most to his government, 
gives relatively more than twice as 
much as the American. Such considera- 
tions are as much in point and as much 
a matter of ascertainable fact as the 
figures of the debts themselves but they 
lead into realms in which the selection 
of facts to be presented amounts to in- 
terpretation and they must therefore be 
left for discussion, in subsequent ar- 
ticles, by the authorities who will argue 
the merits of the debt settlements which 
these four preliminary articles have 
merely undertaken to describe, 
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Observance of United States-Canada Week 


The Occaston Was a Great Success 


By DOUGLAS J. SCOTT 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON UNITED StaTEs-CANADA WEEK 


HE observance of United 

States-Canada Week through 

club and inter-club meetings in 

both countries during the week 
of April 24-30, was a great success. 
The reports from the clubs and the 
newspaper clippings that have been 
received at International Headquarters 
during the past few weeks give ample 
evidence of that success. The inter- 
national friendship as exemplified by 
the harmony that exists between the 
Kiwanis clubs of Canada and the 
United States received great encourage- 
ment by the holding of these meetings 
from coast to coast. In all of these 
meetings the origin of United States- 
Canada Week was described, explana- 
tion made of the Rush-Bagot Treaty 
and conditions of living and govern- 
ment in the two countries were an- 
alyzed and compared. 

The general consensus of thought 
of the many addresses that were made 
by prominent speakers was that the 
two countries have had and will con- 
tinue to have many problems to solve 
but that they can be easily solved in 
the light of common understanding. 


Messages of good will were ex- 
changed between many of the clubs. 
A number of speakers travelled across 
the international boundary to address 
Kiwanis clubs. Premier James H. 
Gardiner of the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan, addressed inter-club meetings at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and Creston, Iowa.  Interna- 
tional President Ralph A. Amerman 
addressed a large inter-club meeting at 
Dayton where all clubs were repre- 
sented (a picture of this event appears 
in this issue); Immediate Past Presi- 
dent John H. Moss addressed meetings 
at Toronto, Ontario, Sydney, Halifax 
and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. The ad- 
dresses of Premier Gardiner and Imme- 
diate Past President Moss follow this 
summarized report. Past President 
George H. Ross of Toronto addressed 
a large gathering at New York City 
and International Trustee Michael A. 
Gorman addressed another enthusiastic 
meeting at Montreal. Because this oc- 
casion was so generally observed it is 
impossible to mention the many speak- 
ers and the many unusual incidents 
which helped to make it a success, but 


mention should be made about the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ottawa, Ontario, which 
claims a record because twenty-four of 
the members of this club motored to 
Watertown, New York, a round-trip 
distance of about 500 miles. The 
Windsor, Ontario, club reports that it 


entertained seventy-two Kiwanians 
from Detroit, Michigan, and also 


furnished speakers to the following 
clubs in Ohio and Michigan: Newark, 
Lancaster, New Lexington, Logan, 
Mansfield, Wooster, Flint, Saint Clair 
Shores, and Ypsilanti. 

Many editorials were published by 
newspapers in both countries, commend- 
ing the observance of United States- 
Canada Week. 

All of the International officers, dis- 
trict governors and district leaders were 
active in arranging and making ad- 
dresses at these many meetings. Ki- 
wanians of the United States living or 
visiting in Canada or Canadians who 
are in the United States were called 
upon for the expression of their views. 
Flags were exchanged between the 
clubs. 








International Friendship 


“An Example of the Patriotism of Peace* 


By JOHN H. MOSS 


IMMEDIATE Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


HIS week the clubs constitut- 

ing Kiwanis International are 

celebrating ‘United States- 

Canada Week,” dedicated and 
devoted to the observance of the one 
hundred and tenth anniversary of the 
peace between these two great nations. 
An unfortified international boundary 
line 3,900 miles in length is not only 
unparalleled, but unprecedented, in the 
history of the human race. And yet 
that boundary line is protected by the 
strongest of all forces—the friendly 
feeling of 126,000,000 people. The 
combined military forces of all the 
nations could not possibly afford the 
security and serenity assured by this in- 
ternational conscience. Coats of arms 


*Address delivered during United States-Cana- 
~ Week before the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, 
ntarw, 


may glitter with gold and be significant 
with symbols, but there is no coat of 
arms more honorable than one’s own 
honorableness. 

To be accorded the privilege, on an 
occasion such as this, of addressing my 
fellow Kiwanians in Canada, of con- 
veying to Canadians the respectful re- 
gards and kindly wishes of my people 
is, in itself, a pleasure not to be meas- 
ured by words. The prospect of this 
privilege has been enjoyed with delight- 
ful anticipations, its memories will be 
treasured in fond recollection. There 
is an invisible border line dividing our 
countries politically, but no line of 
demarkation exists as to the esteem of 
one people for the other, as to the de- 
sire of one nation for the advancement, 
in the other, of all those forces which 
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foster and further the arts and sciences, 
agriculture and industry, loyalty and 
patriotism to our respective political 
entities. We, of the United States, 
wish for you in Canada, all the happi- 
ness and prosperity which you your- 
selves may desire. 

Parenthetically I would attract at- 
tention to the fact that within the past 
ninety days these two governments 
have, for the first time, exchanged of- 
ficial representatives, the Hon. Charles 
Vincent Massey, of Toronto, represent- 
ing the Canadian Government at 
Washington, and the Hon. William 
Phillips, the United States Govern- 
ment at Ottawa. 

The people of these two nations in- 
termingle with the fullest freedom and 
therein reposes a privilege of inesti- 
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mable value. Products of society, hu- 
man beings crave companionship, and 
association with our fellowmen better 
fits us for the responsibilities of life. I 
shall personally be the gainer by this 
visit and seek your permission to in- 
dulge the hope that it may not prove 
entirely worthless for you. 


Result of Long Peace 


In view of the long and uninter- 
rupted peace between your country and 
mine may it not be appropriate to com- 
pare the results of international ani- 
mosities and jealousies with the benefi- 
cent blessings developed from our 
friendly relations? May it not be 
deemed in place to attract attention to 
the privileges of citizenship in either 
Canada, or the United States, because 
of the national resources of our re- 
spective countries, because of the pros- 
pects of our future advancement, be- 
cause of our gracious international at- 
titude ? 

At the very outset I would advance 
the thought that between nations, as 
well as individuals, brains are ultimate- 
ly bound to conquer brute-force. The 
triumph of the latter is ephemeral, the 
victory of the former is eternal. In the 
long run the brain (which means virtue 
and justice) always has, and always 
will, win. Brute-force indicates oppo- 
sition to justice, otherwise it would not 
be necessary to exercise it. Scattered in 
many museums rest the relics of those 
nations whose military aggressions and 
oppressions once made the world 
tremble. In ruins and rubbish lie 
buried the former prestige of Assyria, 
Babylon, Egypt, Persia, Phoenicia and 
Syria, and in the public parks of even 
our smallest hamlets are today ex- 
hibited the late death-dealing cannon 
of Germany. In the morgue of history 
repose the remains of many a militant 
nation, victims of their own viciousness. 
In tront of them, considerately con- 
templating the comparative results of 
war and peace, stand those nations 
whose wisdom and rectitude made them 
thrive and flourish, prosper and pro- 
gress, 

Few virtues are more potential than 
justice and many advantages accrue 
from its practice. Nothing pays, in the 
ultimate, so great a reward as being 
just, whether it be in individual, com- 
munity, or international relationships. 
Of any money we contribute to the 
cause of justice by far the greater por- 
tion is conserved for ourselves in in- 
demnifying the peace of our nations, 
the security of our homes and the safety 
of our families. This is abundantly 
evidenced in your country and mine 
where the laughter of joy is louder 
than the wail of weeping, the days of 
happiness far more numerous than 
those of discontent. Canada and the 


United States present an object lesson 
to the world. In their amicable rela- 
tionship we find undeniable proof of 
the fact that international friendship 
promotes peace, progress and prosperi- 
ty. 


The World One Large Family 


Modern warfare is necessarily com- 
plex and comprehensive. These days 
two nations can not wage war alone. 
The interests of other countries prevent 
and nations ally themselves with one or 
the other of the belligerents as their 
interests dictate. Before the advent of 
the railway and steamship, the tele- 
graph and telephone, the aeroplane and 
radio, the distances which separated 
people isolated them, and they were 
residents of restricted areas. Modern 
means of communication and transpor- 
tation, however, make us citizens of the 
entire world. Armed conflict, there- 
fore, between any two nations invites 
the interest and invokes the participa- 
tion of other nations. 

It is especially disastrous for a na- 
tion to be victorious in an unrighteous 
cause. Victory creates pride of power 
with its consequent arrogance. Arro- 
gance gives birth to avarice and ava- 
rice begets injustice. The conscience of 
humanity is touched and the victor is 
very apt to become the vanquished. 
History gives ample evidence of this 
fact for Egypt was conquered by 
Assyria, Assyria by Babylon, Babylon 
by Persia, Persia by Greece, Greece by 
Rome, Rome by the Lombards and 
Franks, France by Germany, Germany 
by the Allies. 

John Hay, a former United States 
Secretary of State, once said that “War 
is the most futile and ferocious of all 
men’s follies.” That thought is not 
only justified, but emphasized, by the 
late World War, the cost and horror 
of which speak to the emotions of to- 
day in tones so loud that the echo there- 
of will thunder down the corridors of 
all the ages. That conflict took the toll 
of 7,500,000 people of five continents 
at a cost of two hundred billions of 
dollars. Germany was in the wrong 
and her defeat was an absolute certain- 
ty. As positive as is the law of gravita- 
tion in nature is the law of retribution 
where wrongs are perpetrated. 

Although all nations have not 
profited by the lesson, history teaches 
that national advancement has always 
been synchronous with periods of peace, 
retrogression with either periods of 
war, or periods of corruption and ex- 
travagance. The germ of healthy 
growth, the elixir of life, the secret of 
success rests in the peaceful exploita- 
tion of physical resources and human 
energy. As the heat is concealed with- 
in the coal, the oak tree within the 
acorn, the flower within the seed, so is a 
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nation’s progression concealed within 
its periods of production and construc- 
tion. 

Despotic Governments Eliminated 

Mentally review the ages which have 
passed. Months have merged into 
years, years into centuries, centuries in- 
to cycles. The periods which have 
passed have enriched the present by 
many marvelous inventions and dis- 
coveries. Despotic governments, with 
all their abuses, have been largely 
eliminated. The burdens of life have 
been lessened, its sources of happiness 
increased. There are a multitude of 
things in which we of the twentieth 
century are richer and wiser than were 
they of twenty centuries ago, and yet 
some lessons there are in which the 
passing centuries have failed to make 
desirable progress. Not yet have all 
nations learned to live in peace. Not 
yet has their sense of justice been 
placed upon a plane with their sense ot 
gain. 

Although we have subdued steam to 
our service and electricity to our use, 
although the aeroplane, telegraph, tele- 
phone and radio have practically an- 
nihilated time and space, although we 
read the heavens as we read our alpha- 
bet, although we weigh the world as we 
weigh a grain of sand, although we 
have multiplied our comforts and 
minimized our hardships, and yet have 
failed to conquer the art of living in 
harmony with our fellowmen, have we 
not still an important lesson to learn? 
Humanity must be taught that in in- 
ternational, as well as in individual 
life, wrong and right, vice and virtue, 
war and peace, meet in the end with 
their just deserts. Again I point to our 
own two countries as an example after 
which other nations might pattern and 
pronht. 

Let us hope, however, that the moral 
forces are motivated by a law similar 
to that which rules the physical forces. 
We have all experienced the accumula- 
tion of gases in the atmosphere during 
protracted periods of sultry, summer 
seasons which destroy great quantities 
of life-sustaining oxygen, render the 
heat intolerable and breathing difficult. 
Suddenly and without warning a ter- 
rific storm ensues. The lightnings 
flash and the thunders roar. These dis- 
turbances consume the gases, clarify 
the atmosphere, dissipate the heat, make 
breathing comfortable and invigorat- 
ing. Let us hope that the cataclysm of 
the World War had this effect upon 
the moral forces of our age. 


Patriotism of Peace 
Peaceful nations, however, possess 
their problems and perplexities as well 
as warring nations. There is, too, a 
patriotism of peace as well as of war. 
The patriotism of peace may not be as 
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glamorous or glorious as that of war 
but it may be equally heroic and effec- 
tive. The patriotism of peace compre- 
hends a just regard for all the obliga- 
tions of citizenship, the intelligent ex- 
ercise of the ballot, a respect for, and 
obedience to, constituted authority. 
Not a day passes but deeds of patri- 
otism are performed by many who 
never suspect themselves of heroism. 
You and I enjoy the privilege of the 
ballot. History discloses innumerable 
warnings against the folly of those 
governments which possess the right to 
command and impose the duty to obey 
where those who obey have no choice as 
to those who command. In those na- 
tions the people’s curses and tears have 
accompanied their labors and taxes. 
All too frequently the extravagances 
and corruptions of those in authority 
have been possible only through the 
poverty and misery of the governed. 
Those nations have found the fruits 
of their folly, for extravagance and 
corruption always have, and always 
will, accomplish their fatal results. To- 


day those nations are entombed in the 
mausoleums of the past, sinister relics 
of an obnoxious practice. 

Although at the cost of much an- 
guish and anxiety, of much sorrow and 
suffering, the history of the ages has 
indicated the wisdom of allowing those 
who are governed to have some woice, 
to exercise some choice, in the selection 
of those who are to govern. When 
those who govern are reliant for au- 
thority upon those who are governed, 
they are very apt to have a considerate 
regard for the wishes of the electors. 
Compare the condition of the Roman 
slaves with the Canadian and American 
laboring men of today; contrast the 
servitude of the serfs during the days 
of the Dark Ages with the freedom of 
the present day farmer; consider the 
financial retruns, the method of living, 
the distress of those ancient times in 
contradistinction to the income, com- 
forts, education, and opportunities for 
advancement in the present period. Do 
not the modern governments of en- 
lightened Europe and America proph- 
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esy greater progress and prosperity than 
did the benighted governments of an- 
cient ages? Surely there has developed 
a constantly heightening consciousness 
of the dependence of the prosperity of 
all on the welfare of each. 


Radiant Future for Canada 


What of Canada? I see nothing 
upon your agricultural, industrial, or 
political horizons but the brilliance of a 
radiant sunlight. Enriched by ample 
water transportation facilities on its 
boundaries as well as in its interior, 
provided with unsurpassed harbors, 
spanned from coast to coast by mighty 
railway systems, endowed with a fertile 
soil, possessing vast quantities of 
natural fields, forests, 
mines, fisheries and animal life, stimu- 
lated by the activities of factories and 
foundries, warmed by the summer’s sun 
and invigorated by the winter’s chill, 
and populated by people of ambitions 
and aspirations, of geniality and intel- 
ligence, Canada has taken a prominent 
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Canada as Interpreter 


Federal and Provincial Government and Vision of (Canada Explained 


By HON, JAMES G. GARDINER 


Prime MInisTER, PRovince oF SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


OR the past thirty-two years I 

have been looking forward to 

the time when I would find it 

possible to come back to the city 
of Lincoln and thank the good citizens 
of this city for the very considerate 
manner in which they dealt with me 
during the time I lived with you. I 
had the misfortune, you might call it, 
to have come to your state in the most 
difficult years that you have expe- 
rienced, and I believe that is the main 
reason why I am not a resident of the 
State of Nebraska at the present time. 
During that time we experienced the 
same difficulty that many of those who 
are living in your state did before the 
time when you had learned to under- 
stand your own soil, before the time 
when you had learned to understand 
your own climate, before the time when 
you were able to apply scientific knowl- 
edge to the development of the state 
in which you live. 

Because that was the fact, I found 
it necessary to accompany my parents 
back to the old province from which 
we came, the Province of Ontario. 

I cannot say that I am extremely 

*Address delwered at the Inter-Club Meeting 
of Kiwanis Clubs at Lincoln, Nebraska, Friday, 


a 20, 1927, on the occasion of the observance 
of United States-Canada Week. 


sorry that I was called to go back there, 
because I am a firm believer in the sen- 
timent that one of our poets expressed: 











Hon. James G. Gardiner 




















“Breathes there the man, with soul so 
dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him 


burn’d, 


As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 
From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him 
well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth aswish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentrated all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he 
sprung, 
Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung.” 
Some poet should have written a 
similar expression of opinion with re- 
gard to the home of his childhood, 
whether here in our native land or not. 
If such a poet has written such words, 
I would give expression to them to tell 
you how pleased I am to come to Lin- 
coln and spend a few days with you. 
Those who conceived the idea of a 
“United States-Canada Week” are car- 
rying out the spirit of the great service 
club movement which has overtaken 
this continent if not the civilized world. 
Those of us who have the good fortune 
to live upon this continent dividing all 
that lies between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Arctic Ocean between two great 
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An International Gesture 


Kiwwants (lub of Vancouver, British Columbia Presents Flags to 
Eleven Kiwanis ‘Districts in the United States 


I’ this point in the programme 
the beautitul Union Jack was 





unfurled with solemn and im- 
pressive dignity from the ceil- 
The few sec- 


the auditorium. 


ing of 
onds of silence following the ceremony 
poke far more than the enthusiasti 
applause which came a moment later, 
the real feeling of the Kiwanians pres- 
ent, upon the reception of this gift from 


the Vancouver, British Columbia 
club.” 
“The American flag was 


then slowly unturled from the ceiling 


beautiful 


and settled in place alongside the Un- 


on Ja k. 


by the spontaneous singing of ‘My 
Country Tis of Thee’.’ 
The two paragraphs quoted above 


This ceremony was followed 


; 


are descriptive notes inserted by the 
official reporter into the verbatim re- 
port of the Kiwanis West Virginia 
District Seventh Annual Convention 
held at Charleston, West Virginia, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, 1926. 

Governor Albert Snedeker, on behalf 
of the West Virginia District, in his 

pee h of acce ptance of these two flags, 
responded as follows: 

“In accepting these symbols of patri- 
otism, one from our sister nation from 
the north and one from our host at this 
convention, [ can only hope that in the 
years to come these flags may never be 
separated, and may always greet the 
delegates to all future conventions to 
the end that there may ever be present 


the realization of the strength that lies 
in friendship.” 

How the Vancouver Kiwanis 
happened to be the donor ot this na- 


club 


|] 
ANADIAN jf lags were pre- 
sented by the Kiwanis Club | 
| of Vancouver, British Columhia, 

| to eleven Kiwanis districts in the 

| United States at ther 1926 fall 
| conventions. This article by a || 
member of the Vancouver club 
| tells of the reasons for, and the | 
with | 





ceremonies in mnection 


| F 
| these pre sentations. 





tional emblem to a United States Ki- 
wanis gathering on the opposite side 
of the continent is a rather interesting 
story. 
How the la 
In the autumn of 1925, word came 
to Harry Nobbs, the Secretary of the 
Vancouver club from the California- 
Nevada District asking for the loan of 
several large Canadian flags for use 
in their district ceremony. The Van- 
couver secretary good-naturedly 
thought it would be better to send a 
flag as a gift, and his idea was readily 
acted upon. That thought suggested 
another of much wider significance, 
namely, that the international nature 


a Started 


of Kiwanis might be justifiably empha- 
sized, and at the same time, interna- 
tional good feeling further fostered, if 
the Vancouver club were to present the 
Canadian flag to several other districts. 
This extended idea bore fruit in the 
presentation of Union Jacks to the fol- 
lowing districts, in addition to the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada and West Virginia Dis- 
tricts already mentioned :—New Eng- 
land, Capital, Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan, Georgia, Kentucky-Tennessee, II- 
linois-Eastern Iowa, Texas-Oklahomna, 
Southwest, and Nebraska-I[owa, making 
eleven districts in all. 

It is the hope of the Vancouver club 
that the newly elected 1927 officers and 
directors will continue these presenta- 
tions until the remaining fourteen or 
fifteen districts have been taken care of. 

In the meantime the California-Ne- 
vada District returned the compliment. 
When, last June, a large delegation 
from that district 
through to the Montreal Convention a 


its way 


Was on 
day was spent with the Vancouver club, 
and, putting it mildly, Vancouver Ki- 
wanians never had a more enjoyable 
experience than that of receiving from 
their American the national 
flag of their great republic. 


cousins 


The international nature of Kiwanis 
obviously offers a perfectly good rea- 
son for Vancouver's desire to express 
her good will by sending Canadian 
flags to sister clubs across the border, 
and it was very fitting that such a 
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General panorama view of the waterfront and harber at Vancouver, B. C. 
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Vancouver is Canada’s greatest Pacific port, possessing one of the most beautiful settings. This g 
on the extreme left may be seen a bit of Stanley Park, the site 
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peaceful mission should have been un- 
dertaken by the Vancouver club, lo- 
cated as it is, in the only international 
District in Kiwanis. - International 
President Ralph A. Amerman, in pre- 
senting the Canadian flag to the IlIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District last Septem- 
ber emphasized the desirability of dual 
flag display in these words :— 

“It is a general practice of Kiwanis 
clubs in Canada to display in their 
meeting rooms the Union Jack, or Ca- 
nadian Mercantile Marine, together 
with the Stars and Stripes. I should 
like to suggest that wherever and when- 
ever possible, our clubs use the flags of 
both countries. It will serve to remind 
us of that feeling of brotherhood and 
companionship in service which is ex- 
emplified in this presentation.” 


HE sentiments lying behind the 
flag presentations are well ex- 


pressed by the 1926 president of the 
Vancouver club, Charles D. Bruce, in 
the following letter which accompanied 
the gift: 
SENTIMENTS OF THE VANCOUVER KI- 
WANIS CLUB IN PRESENTING 
Our CANADIAN FLAG 


“In ancient times, when one nation 
wished to express its friendly feelings 
towards the people of another nation, it 
was customary to send an envoy bear- 
ing gifts along with an expression of 
the nation’s sentiments. 

“So we, the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
being desirous of conveying to sister 
clubs across the invisible erdee line, 
measure of the friendly feeling 
towards our American brethren which 
is so genuinely and universally felt by 
all true Canadians, send a gift in all 
sincerity. 

“And, as that gift, 


some 


we send our re- 


vered flag, the Union Jack of Britain, 


equally the flag of the motherland, and 
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of our dearly beloved Dominion of 
Canada. 

“Tt represents for us all that is fin- 
est in our national life, those great 
ideals of patriotism, Justice, honor and 
freedom, even as your justly honored 
flag represents to you the same great 
qualities; and so, what better gift can 

we send to you, our brothers across the 
line—what gift, that will better convey 
to you the sentiments of our heart— 
what gift, that will more truly show 
the sincere friendship, that we, of Can- 
ada, feel towards you, our fellow citi- 
zens of the North American Continent 
—what gift, that will more eloquently 
and more significantly illustrate our 
confidence in your fraternal feeling ? 

“History shows us that your nation 
and our nation have found their sources 
of inspir: ation mainly at the same 
founts; for you, as w ell as for us, was 
the Magna Charta writ into the laws of 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples; for you, as 


well as for us, Wolfe fought, won, and 
died, on the Heights of Abraham; for 


your liberty, as well as for our liberty, 
Pitt the Great Commoner. spoke and 
died. 

“With this common heritage from 
the glorious past, is it not our bounden 
duty to so comport ourselves that broth- 
erly friendliness both in spirit, and in 
fact, will be our mutual hope and as- 
piration; and so we ask you to accept 
this beloved flag of ours, as an indica- 
tion of the bear you, 
for when we present this flag, we give 
into your keeping the symbol of our na- 
tion’s honor, and as such, and as the 
visible e xpression of our regard, we ask 
that you honor it second only to your 
own glorious flag with all its splendid 
traditions. 

“Let the two flags entwine and their 
colors intermingle; then, then indeed, 
will we advance and perpetuate that 
wonderful spirit of amity and concord 


great esteem we 
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which exists between our peoples, and 
which, pray God, will grow and flour- 
ish everlastingly, unblemished and un- 
marred,” 
Warm Response 

The response elicited by Vancou- 
vers gift has wonderfully borne out 
the truth of the words of the Founder 
of the good will movement—that “‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
From states south, central, and east, 
from the Mexican border to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, have come words warm 
with genuine appreciation and enthusi- 
asm, so that Vancouver’s self-imposed 
task has become indeed a labor of love. 
A few brief quotations from the many 
appreciative letters received will indi- 
cate the extent of this feeling. 


Texas-Oklahoma District 

“T am glad to say to you that no part 
of the convention programme was more 
generously received than the presenta- 
tion of the flag. 

“Will convey to our 
across the invisible boundary every ex- 
pression of good will and esteem, giv- 
ing all assurance that the flag of their 
country will be honored, presei ved, and 
protected as if confided to the care ot 
the people whose sovereignty it typifies 


you brothers 


and whose love it represents.” 


Nebraska-Ilowa District 
“Let me say that the feeling of 
friendliness which exists between these 
two great nations is something that we 
should treasure highly and zealously 
guard.” 


West Virginia District 
“The Union Jack is to be displayed 
at all our district conventions in the 
future. 
“Tam sure it will have a good effect 
the means of having many ot 
(Turn 341) 
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settings. This great commercial harbor has a shore line of ninety-six miles. 


y Park, the site of the Harding International Good Will Memorial. 











The City of North Vancouver may be seen on the upper side of Burrard Inlet on the 


right, amd 
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Canada as Interpreter 
(From page 315) 


peoples speaking a common language, 
have exhibited to the world an unpro- 
tected boundary line, thousands of 
miles in extent, across which not a shot 
has been fired for over a hundred years. 
It would seem to me that a common 
language has had something to do with 
the creation of that spirit of good fel- 
lowship. 

Most of the great wars of history 
have been the result of misunderstand- 
ing. Nothing contributes more to mis- 
understanding than an inability to read 
the mind of your fellowman. But here 
we have two great peoples with a com- 


mon literature. Shakespeare, Tenny- 


son, Wordsworth, Burns, Scott and 
Dickens are as well known in the 
United States as in Canada, while 


Lowell, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson 
and Hawthorne are known to every 
school child in Canada. If you would 
feel the heart throbs of any great na- 
tion; if you would enter into the long- 
ings of its soul become familiar with 
its poets. They and they alone lie upon 
the housetops of national idealism. If 
this 1s true these two great American 
peoples should be moved by a common 
pirit and a common endeavor. 

While we speak and write a common 
language we spring from many racial 
sources. Great Britain has boasted for 
many a day of her Anglo-Saxon line- 
age. An examination of the develop- 
ment of the race will convince even 
the most superficial reader that until 
America was populated by the people 
of the Caucasian race, the British peo- 
ple were the most cosmopolitan nation- 
ality. England today attempts to es- 
tablish any greatness which she may 
have achieved, upon the racial founda- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon thrift and indus- 
try. If that is the foundation then the 
basic structure which rested upon that 
foundation, was the love of adventure, 
the desire for trading and the follow- 
ing of the sea which came to England 
in the boats of the Northmen of Scan- 
cdinavian birth. If that were the basic 
structure then the superstructure must 
have been added in the coming of the 
Norman French, noted through all his- 
tory for their dashing bravery in war 
and chivalry in times of peace. Three 
great sections of the population of those 
two little islands would never submit 
to be called Anglo-Saxons. The in- 
habitants of the highlands of Scotland, 
the mountains of Wales and the Em- 
erald Isle would claim to come from 
a nobler race. Their contribution not 


only to the making of Britain but to 
pioneering in both these great American 
commonwealths will be recognized to 
the end of time. 

On this continent, on both sides of 
the international boundary line, we are 
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Airplane which carried Premier James G. 
Nebraska, to Creston, Iowa, where he 
Augey Pedlar, pilot of the airplane; 
Governor of the Nebraska-lowa District; 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada; 


Gardiner of Saskatchewan, 
addressed 
C. W. Watson of Lincoln, Secretary of the Lincoln club and 
Honorable 
Homer K. Burket, President of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln; 


from Lincoln, 


Canada, 


an inter-clubh meeting. From left to right: 


James G. Gardiner, Prime Minister of the 


Kiwanian Ray Page of the Lincoln club and owner of the Lincoln Aircraft Corporation, manu- 


facturers of airplanes, 


bountifully replenishing the basic stock 
from the original races which entered 
into this formation. During all the 
Jast century immigration and expan- 
sion brought beneath the Stars and 
Stripes the peoples of all “European 
nationalities, drawing most heavily, I 
presume, from the British, Scandi- 
navian, German and French sources. 
We in Canada are enjoying the same 
experience during this present century. 
We find that every German who comes 
to our shores brings that old and last- 
ing characteristic of thrift and indus- 
try which marked the Anglo-Saxon; 
every Scandinavian still carries with 
him that ability to accommodate him- 
self to the customs and habits of a new 
people becoming one of the community 
immediately he arrives; while the 
French are cultured, chivalrous and 
brave as of old. Under two govern- 
ments we are building an American 
race with a common ancestry, a common 
language and literature, and common 
ideals, 

I think it was Lloyd George who said 
that George Washington was the 
founder of the British Emprie of to- 
day. You speak of him as the father 
of your great republic. We recognize 
in him the colonial genius who struck 
down forever that tyranny of the 
throne as represented in George the II] 
which would have made the common- 
wealth of nations that today constitutes 
the British Empire an impossibility. 
The great self-governing common- 
wealths of the empire recognize the 
fact that it was the dominating desire 
for freedom and liberty on the party 
of the thirteen English colonies of 
America bred from the experiences of 
a great cosmopolitan race and main- 
tained with characteristic determina- 
tion, which established beyond a 
shadow of doubt those principles which 
control the institutions of government 


who 


furnished this material. 


in all the Dominions of the British 
Empire today. 

It is just possible that while we have 
so much in common we do not fully 
understand one another. Your expe- 
riences with the British Crown are nat- 
urally not ours. We have benefited 
through the sacrifices which you were 
compelled to make before you could 
breathe the air of liberty. 

Up in my constituency in Saskatch- 
ewan there is a very beautiful valley 
named the Qu’Appelle in honor of a 
very romantic Indian legend. Strung 
out along this valley is a chain of 
lakes. The wooded banks rise up on 
either side to a height of four hundred 
feet. When you reach that height the 
level prairie runs away into the dis- 
tance. One of the tasks with which I 
have been confronted since I have been 
a member of the government is to ad- 
minister the highways department 
which builds roads. Our province be- 
ing sparsely populated we often find 
it necessary, when crossing such a val- 
ley, to build the road down the hill 
narrower than we would wish to have 
it. One of these hills at the most beau- 
tiful spot along the whole valley is 
very crooked and is known as the Snake 
Hill. One day one of my farmer con- 
stituents was going down into the val- 
ley with a load of hay. When he 
reached the top of the hill the view 
below so took his attention that he 
neglected to note what was taking place 
on the road. When his team had 
wandered down a few rods he came 
face to face with a gentleman and his 
wife driving a car up the hill. The 
road was too narrow for them to pass. 

The gentleman at the wheel turned 
to his wife and said, “I guess we'll have 
to back down.” 

“Why” said his wife. “It is three- 
quarters of a mile down, we'll do noth- 

( Turn to page 337) 
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HE older I get the more I wonder how it is possible 
for people to wander around loose with as little real 
gumption as some of them have. 

I have a positive understanding with my wife about 
money matters. Nothing is more humiliating for a woman 
than to come with bent knee supplicating her husband for 
money. I give my wife a definite allowance. Out of 
this she runs the household. Out of my allowance I pay 
for amusements and my clothes, a simple enough arrange- 
ment. 

[ have been cultivating a family this winter. I adopted 
Mr. and Mrs. Kentucky Cardinal. I also put Mr. Song 
Sparrow on my charity list. To show how generous I 
am, I took on about thirty starlings, too. All through the 
winter [ set a pretty good table in the back yard for them 
all. I bought screenings and produced suet and stale 
bread and except for a few scraps among themselves every- 
thing has been jake. 

Now that summer has come, I felt that as I looked after 
them all winter and they seemed to like the place, perhaps 
some sanitary plumbing would make them happier, so I 
bought a twenty-seven dollar bird bath and set it up in 
the back yard. I bought it at a department store where 
my wife has an account. Yesterday they sent her the bill. 
This morning at breakfast she had the nerve to pass it 
on to me with a beckoning motion of her index finger which 
said ‘Come across.” 

A bird bath certainly does not come under the heading 
of my clothes nor can it be budgeted as an amusement. 
If a bird bath does not come under the head of household 
expenses, what does it come under? We argued the matter 
tor an hour before we compromised. I paid for the bird 
bath. 

In the office this moyning I spoke to my cell mate about 
a phase of a fraternity to which we both belong. Call it 
the Fraternity of Friendly Fly Flappers, because that is 
what it isn’t. Basing its membership on the Fly Flappers, 
a side degree has sprung up called the Bumble Bee Batters, 
because everyone who goes into it gets stung. 

The dumb-bell who works with me insisted that the 
Bumble Bee Batters were not Fly Flappers. I explained 
that a meeting composed entirely of negroes was a darky 
meeting, that a meeting of Republicans was a Republican 
meeting, that a meeting of Christian Scientists was a Chris- 
tian Science meeting and that a meeting composed entirely 
of Fly Flappers was a Fly Flappers meeting, even if they 
did call themselves Bumble Bee Batters. Do you know, 
I couldn’t make him see it? 

To me it is as plain as the nose on his face after he had 
been in a sparring match but we argued over it for half 
an hour before we compromised. We called them Bumble 
Bee Batters. 

Neither of the two arguments I had today changed my 
nind. Neither wife nor buddy have changed their minds. 
The only result of arguing is the mighty low opinion I 
have of the intellectuality of both of them. Judging from 
some of the things that each of them said, neither thinks 
I am descended from Solomon. 


Come to think of it, I never remember ever winning an 
argument. Second thought; no man ever wins an argu- 
ment ! 

I have heard men argue over religion, but I never knew 
a Protestant to convince a Catholic that he was wrong or a 
Catholic to induce a Protestant to change his religion. 

I have heard men argue politics till they banged each 
other on the beezer most entertainingly. But as the result 
of these arguments, I have never known a Democrat to 
vote the Republican ticket or a Republican to vote Demo- 
cratic. 

I have heard men argue over the relative merits of rival 
base ball teams, betting money they could not afford to 
lose, but I have never known a sporting argument to change 
the opinions of the word wranglers one iota. 

I have even heard business men argue with their cus- 
tomers. There is only one result of such arguments. The 
business man loses the customer and the customer puts 
in the rest of his life knocking the business. 

All arguments are lost, and the good opinion of each 
of the arguers is lowered in the estimation of the fellow 
who takes the other side. 

Telling Ford how to build an automobile, explaining 
to Edison how to turn on an electric light, waiting to give 
Gabriel trumpet lessons are splendid examples of wasted 
effort, but they sink from sight when compared with argu- 
ment on any subject. 

You cannot hope that common people like wives and 
office mates be endowed with the same massive brain and 
logical thinking powers that you have. I know. I tried 
it this morning. 

There are more flies in ointments than balms in Gilead! 
I have made up my mind definitely. Right here and now 
I take a piece of blood red chalk out of my pocket and 
draw the deadline on arguments of all kinds. 

I simply will not give people the benefit of my wonder- 
ful brain if they argue and argue. Arguments are wasted 
time as sure as pigs are pork! 

A real idea cannot get board and lodging in the brain 
of most of the people I have argued with without a sur- 
gical operation anyhow. They stick to their opinions, no 
matter how much I explain, how loud I talk or how sar- 
castic I am! 

Kiwanian Bill Shakespeare was right when he wrote in 
“As You Like It,” that splendid description of an argu- 
ment: “First the Retort Courteous; second the Quip Mod- 
est ; third the Reply Churlish ; fourth the Reproof Valiant ; 
fifth, the Countercheck Quarrelsome; sixth the Lie with 
Circumstance; seventh the Lie Direct.” 

Of course the fault was not mine. J never allow my- 
self to lose my temper unless in an argument with some 
unusually dumb person. But there are so many dumb 
people in the world that the safest bet is to cut out all 
arguments as wasted effort, like learning to eat with chop 
sticks ! 
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Kiwanis 1n Canada 


HIS Diamond Jubilee year in Canadian history is 

the tenth anniversary of Kiwanis in Canada. These 

years have been characterized by an excellent develop- 
ment of the organization and the achievements have given 
evidence that our Canadian clubs are exemplifiers of the 
finest Kiwanis spirit. 

The first Kiwanis club in Canada was organized at 
Hamilton, Ontario, January 19, 1917, with Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, following in August of the same year. The first 
clubs to be chartered in the other provinces were Montreal, 
Quebec, and Regina, Saskatchewan, in 1918; Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and Calgary, Alberta, in 1919; Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, in 1924; and Saint John, New Brunswick, in 
February, 1927. 

The Canadian clubs are now affiliated with three dis- 
tricts—Ontario-Quebec, Pacific-Northwest and Western 
Canada. In the Ontario-Quebec District there are 34 clubs, 
including three clubs in the Maritime Provinces, with a 
membership of 2518; the Western Canada District, embrac- 
ing the Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
the Fort Frances and Port Arthur-Fort William clubs of 
Ontario, includes 16 clubs, with a membership of 1228. 
The five clubs in British Columbia, (Nanaimo, New West- 
minster, North Vancouver, Vancouver, and Victoria), with 
a membership of 478 are affiliated with the Pacific-North- 
west District which includes also Washington and Oregon 
in the United States. 

In addition to the wealth of achievement which has been 
accomplished for the betterment of their cities and Canada, 
the Kiwanis clubs ot Canada have played a most important 
part in the broader aspects of Kiwanis International. 

Two Annual Conventions have been held in Canada; 
the first at Toronto in June, 1922, with 4260 delegates 
and visitors, and the second in Montreal, June, 1926, with 
§248 delegates and visitors. Each of these conventions 
was unusually successful and the finest codperation was 
rendered by the Kiwanis club in each city in carrying 
through successful arrangements and outstanding plans 
for entertainment. 

In International leadership, Canada has also contributed 
significantly. Henry J. Elliott, K.C., of Montreal served 
as President during the convention year 1919-1920; as 
Trustee 1918-1919 and as Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada 1921-1922. George H. Ross, 
of Toronto filled the presidency, in the year 1922-1923; 
and served as Vice-President 1918-1919 and as Trustee 
1919-1922. 

The other Vice-Presidents who have been elected from 
Canada are Oscar F. Alexander and George W. Stout, both 
formerly of Hamilton, Mr. Stout having also served as 
Trustee 1916-1917; Fred W. Hobson of Toronto, former- 
ly of Brandon; Dr. Herbert W. Riggs of Vancouver; 
Douglas J. Scott, formerly of Winnipeg (now in Chicago, 
Illinois), who also served as Trustee 1924-1926; J. Walter 
C. Taylor of Montreal who was also Chairman of Com- 
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mittee on Public Affairs for Canada 1923-1924; and H. 
Stanley Higman of Ottawa. Charles F. Adams, K.C., 
of Calgary, who served as Chairman of the Committee on 
Classification in 1925-1926 and a portion of the previous 
year, is now serving as one of our International Trustees. 

Among others who have served as chairmen of Inter- 
national committees are—Richard T. Stanley, Toronto, 
Business Standards and Public Affairs for Canada; Wm. 
Burnett, Vancouver, Business Standards, for the early 
portion of this convention year; F. Stacy McCall, Edmon- 
ton, Classification for a portion of the year; Fred Page 
Higgins, Convention Program; Harry W. Whitla of Win- 
nipeg, E. A. Cunningham, Montreal, Public Affairs for 
Canada; George Hansuld, Vancouver, Under-Privileged 
Child. 

Kiwanis has always emphasized the friendship between 
Canada and the United States. Twice United States- 
Canada Week has been observed—all clubs in the United 
States arranging programs on Canada, and all clubs in 
Canada carrying out programs on the United States. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of Kiwanis 
International which makes for the friendship between these 
two countries is the Harding International Good Will 
Memorial. This was erected in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
B. C., by Kiwanis International with funds raised by the 
contributions of clubs in Canada as well as in the United 
States. The visit of the late President Harding, a charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Marion, Ohio, was a most 
significant event in the history of Canada. His message 
will always inspire a continuance of the friendly relations 
between these two peoples. It was most significant, there- 
fore, that Kiwanis, ever having as its objective such inter- 
national friendship, should memorialize a President who 
was the first chief executive of the United States to visit 
Canada, and the message which he brought at that time. 
This memorial was dedicated on September 16, 1925. 

The future of Kiwanis in Canada is assured and there 
can be no uncertainty that the Kiwanis clubs of Canada 
will, through the years ahead, continue to stand for the 
highest Kiwanis standards and the finest service for the 
betterment of their communities and their nation. 

In Massey Hall, Toronto, where were held the sessions 
of our Sixth Annual Convention, our delegates and visitors 
were inspired by the message which had been painted on 
the proscenium arch—“‘Talk Tolerance, Think Brother- 
hood, Act Good Will.” In this spirit, the Kiwanians of 
Canada have moved forward in their remarkable develop- 
ment, and in this spirit the Kiwanians of the United States 
extend to their brothers in Canada greetings on this Cana- 
dian Diamond Jubilee. 
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Inter-(lub Meetings 


Few Kiwanis functions give as much joy, fellowship, 
and real fun as inter-club meetings. Into the fun and 
fellowship can be introduced quite a bit of Kiwanis educa- 
tion without interfering with the merriment. 

At one recent inter-club meeting the educational pro- 
gram added hugely to the fun of the occasion. Out of 
the luncheon audience twelve or fifteen members of each 
of the two participating clubs were picked, and lined up 
opposite each other as in an old fashioned spelling bee. 
The man in charge proceeded to ask them a series of ques- 
tions which any Kiwanian should be able to answer. 

A Kiwanian failing in his answer was sent back to his 
seat. The correct answer was then given and a new 
question asked his opponent. In this ingenious way a 
lot of fun was made and much Kiwanis education acquired 
by every one present. 

One man failed to name the board of directors of his 
own club although he was a member of it, others were 
unable to tell the name of the present International Presi- 
dent and his immediate predecessor. The failure that 
almost broke up the meeting was one man’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the district governor of his own district. 

Questions of the origin, the first club, the original motto, 
the present membership of clubs, the number of Kiwanians, 
the substance of the objectives, and the location of the 
next International Convention, indicate the general lines 
of the queries. 

It is quite possible, by such methods, to teach Kiwanis 
at inter-city meetings in a cheerful way that will delight 
as well as inform an audience. This plan is also work- 
able in a club. 


+ D- 


Do people know you are a gentleman by 
your clothes, or your manner? 
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Objectives 


All good Buddhists believe that when Buddha walked 
the earth he had on his foot the imprint of eight sacred 
things. These he imprinted on the earth wherever he 
stepped. Here a lotus flower, there a dragon, another place 
another emblem, each of the eight sacred in the minds of 
his followers. 

Wherever Kiwanis functions it should leave the imprint 
of its objectives in the community. These objectives are 
the sacred things in Kiwanis, the design in the ground 
work of the organization. 

The Chinese will not weave the sacred symbols of his 
religion into a rug to tread underfoot. He weaves rugs 
which are to go out into the world of heathens! But the 
eight symbols of his religion are too high, too holy, to be 
walked on by a Buddhist. 


The objectives of Kiwanis are not to be forgotten, pushed 
aside for local activities of the club, but are rather to be 
held aloft as the principles which we profess. Any local 
objective which does not square with these major ideals is 
inconsistent with good Kiwanis practice. 

Our objectives should be read in the club from time to 
time, that the membership may know them. It is sad but 
true that few Kiwanians indeed can state, even in their 
own words, the real purposes of the organization as laid 
down in these carefully thought out objectives. How many 
are there? What are they? When an outsider asks the 
purposes of Kiwanis, what is the answer? 

We are able to expound the policies and beliefs of our 
church, our political party, our fraternity, but too many 
of us, alas, are ignorant of the real aims and purposes of 
the organization into which we put so much of our time. 
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Discussion of a trial marriage seems so futile 
when we consider what a trial marriage has al- 
ways been. 
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The Home Folks 


It is not really of much consequence what the people 
in the big cities we visit think of us. We put on our best 
suit, go to the best hotel, spend freely at theater and 
supper club, when we are away from home. Most of this 
expenditure is less for personal pleasure than from a sub- 
conscious desire to act like the Romans when in Rome. 
We are subconsciously trying to make a splash in the big 
town. 

We should really make a big splash at home. What 
the home folks think of us is of real consequence. What 
the Jones family next door, the traffic cop on the corner, 
the trustees in the church, the teacher in the school our 
children attend, the boys in the lodge and the men at 
the country club think of us, is important. 

The sum total of their opinions constitutes reputation. 
It was their opinion which caused us to be selected for 
membership. Call reputation a bubble if you will, a man’s 
reputation in his home town is usually what he is. The 
consensus of opinion of the people with whom he daily 
lives and does business is a pretty fair estimate. 

Little is of greater value than home town reputation. 
A man can afford almost any sacrifice of pleasure or money 
to retain a good one. All the Kiwanis work we do adds 
to the one we have. 

There is responsibility as well as privilege in belonging 
to a Kiwanis club. By the actions of the individual mem- 
ber the whole club is judged. Once in the select group 
which constitute the service club of the town, we hold in 
our hands not only our own reputation, but the good reputa- 
tion of the club. 
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(riticism 

Agitators rail at banks, railroads and life insurance com- 
panies as a menace to civilization. Sensible men know one 
might as well rail at the reservoir which holds the water 
supply of a city. 

National prosperity is impossible without prosperity of 
railroads, life insurance companies, and banks. 

These three institutions are the great reservoirs of cap- 
ital. They ave always willing to codéperate with every 
movement for national prosperity. If their motive be 
selfish, because they know this will increase their own pros- 
perity, it matters not. Their release of capital sets wheels 
spinning, opens stores, develops mines, sends logs down 
the streams, and enables farmers to buy seeds. 

The railroads in the United States disburse for wages 
three hundred and twenty thousand dollars every hour. 
For fuel and other supplies they spend forty-two thousand 
dollars an hour. In dividends they pay about forty 
thousand dollars an hour. 

Insurance companies not only safeguard widows, orphans 
and the aged, but, with the wise insurance laws of this 
continent, their capital backs thousands of great enter- 
prises which make national prosperity. 

Modern banking is the greatest prosperity maker the 
world has ever known. Without bank loans and encour- 
agement, four out of five infant industries would never 
pass the fatal second summer. 

The individual or group which appeals for recognition 
on the platform that railroads, banks and insurance com- 
panies are other than the very foundation of national pros- 
perity, is pernicious. 

On this most successful continent certain fundamental 
reservoirs of capital in time of drouth are always accessible 
to worthy institutions. They are the governor which pre- 
vents the engine of civilization from running away and de- 
stroying itself in time of great prosperity and dropping into 
too low speed in time of adversity. 


De 
Love, like fire, lasts only if it is fed. 
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Consider the automobile. After stepping on the starter 
with the gears in neutral, if you want to go forward you 
must first shift the gear lever into low speed. After the 
car has gained a little momentum and the engine is warmed 
up a bit, you shift into second speed. Here again we wait 
till the car gains more momentum and, in a manner of 
speaking, gets used to the higher speed. Then, and only 
then, can we shift into high speed. 

If we want the car to run the wrong way in which it 
was built not to go, none of these preliminary steps are 
necessary. Every car made will run in the wrong direction 
without preliminary warming up. It will run in the wrong 
direction instantly but the right direction only after pre- 
liminary warming and gradual shifting. 

What is true of an automobile is true of humanity. Men 
naturally go in the wrong direction. They move forward 
only after preparation, largely an education to the high 
speed of forward motion. Men do not jump in the right 
direction instanter. 

This peculiarity must be considered in attaining the 
objectives of Kiwanis. A group of men living in a com- 


munity in unconscious selfishness cannot be started on high 
speed in eleemosynary work. They must have some pre- 
liminary work in low, be speeded into second, and not till 
they have been warmed up, will the drive forward be full 
fledged influence for community good. 
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The new club, or the old club being renewed in its 
interest, may be choked like an automobile engine by being 
geared to high speed without a preliminary warming up 
and slower speed towards its final objectives. 
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Some people become temperamental after 
winning a freckle contest. 
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Farm ‘Relations 


Several periodicals of continent-wide circulation discuss 
the cost of producing a bushel of corn. A debate began 
over a report of the Corn Belt Committee of the American 
Council of Agriculture; if a farmer be allowed a wage 
of $1,800 per year and 5 per cent of his land value, corn 
costs $1.43 a bushel to produce. 

To amplify this statement here is a direct quotation 
from this report according to the Associated Press. 

An average 160-acre farm was the area upon which the 
compilation was based, and it was capitalized at $148 an 
acre with an average interest of 5 per cent, or $1,184. 
Other expense figures included: 

Depreciation of a $2,250 dwelling, $90.00 ;, depreciation 
of $3,690 worth of other buildings, $184; depreciation of 
fences, $83; depreciation and interest on $1,973.90 worth 
of machinery, $335.56; farmer’s salary, $1,800; hired 
help, $390; fertilizer, $101.60; and automobile deprecia- 
tion and interest, $121.50, only 75 per cent of the motor 
car expense being charged to the farm. 

The total income necessary for the 5 per cent fair return, 
as outlined, is $6,601.44, against what was said to be a 
present income of $2,998.44. 

These figures apply to the production of corn or other 
staple farm products only in the locality where the investi- 
gation was made. But there is a thought here for the 
committees on better relations between farmer and city man. 

The best possible way to establish friendly relations with 
any man or class of men is to be helpful. The average 
rural resident views with suspicion every approach from 
the city dweller who has all too often exploited the farmer 
for his vote or his money. 

In every Kiwanis club are public accountants, bankers, 
business men, cost experts. Few farmers can estimate the 
cost of production. Depreciation of value in tools and 
interest on investment is every day commercial routine to 
the city business man. I+ is unexplored ground for the 
hit or miss man of agriculture. 

If a committee of cost experts could coéperate with a 
similar committee from any farm organization and between 
them schedule the cost of production of standard farm 
products for that community they would render a service 
of unquestioned value. 

For the farmer it might mean a complete change of crop 
planted, a greater realization of the need of rotation in 
crops, a better understanding of leaks in his business, an 
increase in incentive to keep fences repaired and buildings 
painted. 

The publication of such a report would make the city 
dweller who uses the products of the farm less critical of 
farm prices. The buyer who knows, as the result of im- 
partial investigation, that it cost the farmer a dollar to 
produce a bushel of potatoes will not object to paying a 
dollar and a half for them. When potatoes fall below a 
dollar he will understand that he is buying at less than the 
cost of production and will buy heavily which will of 
course increase the demand and the price at the same time. 

There are ramifications of advantages innumerable in 
such a helpful investigation. The Kiwanis club which 
tries such a plan will enlighten both the city and the rural 
dweller to the advantage of both. 
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Under-Privileged Child 

MMEDIATELY following its appoint- 
I ment a year ago, the committee endeav- 
ored to determine just what was necessary 
in order to harmonize with one of the ob- 
jectives of the year 1926-1927—"To enlarge 
our program for the under-privileged child 
that still more enduring service may be ren- 
dered by; 

(a) extending our efforts to urge con- 
structive work to give able assistance in a 
mental, moral, physical and spiritual way. 

(b) to develop personal and individual 
service rather than mere check service.” 

A questionnaire was sent out to the presi- 
dent of each club. The replies to this ques- 
tionnaire proved very valuable to your com- 
mittee for the following reasons: 

1st. That almost without exception clubs 
were spending a tremendous amount of 
money in the duplication of the work or- 
ganized and developed by other well formed 
organizations. 

2nd. That in most cases the work of the 
club was hand-in-your-pocket or check serv- 
ice-work rather than personal service and 
interest. 

3rd. The absolute lack of a definite pro- 
gram that would enable the individual mem- 
bers of the club to take an active, personal 
interest in the development of a program 
that would not only save the lives of boys 
and through this leadership in a mental, 
moral, physical and spiritual way more fully 
develop the individual members of Kiwanis, 
and through this development make a more 
active and better organized club. 

Your committee has prepared and sent 
to the president of each club a program of 
personal service for under-privileged boys. 
This program is the result of four years’ 
study by a great many Kiwanians who have 
put a great amount of time and thought to 
this most important work. The program is 
sound, absolutely workable, and if carried 
through and the outline followed out in 
every detail, the lives of thousands of boys 
could be changed through this Kiwanis lead- 
ership. 

The response from the different clubs in 
connection with the receipt of this personal 
service program has been most gratifying. 

It is our recommendation that the per- 
sonal service program be continued through- 
out the organization, and it is our further 
recommendation that the International Com- 
mittee on the Under-Privileged Child de- 
vote its untiring efforts to assist the different 
district officers, and wherever necessary deal 
with clubs directly in the establishment of 
this program. 

It should be the aim of this International 
committee to take the responsibility in the 
saving of thousands of boys, and it can be 
done through the codperation with the dis- 


trict oficers whom we have found anxious to 
serve in the establishment of this program 
giving “A square deal to the under-privi- 
leged child—a future citizen.” 


Inter-(lub Relations 


‘eo spirit of fellowship is the backbone 
of a Kiwanis club. That same spirit 
of fellowship and friendship between clubs 
is most vital to the united strength of 
Kiwanis, minimizing the things which di- 
vide, strengthening and confirming the vir- 
tues which unite. 

“All Kiwanis Night” and “District Inter- 
Club Day” or “District Inter-Club Week” 
afford excellent opportunities for strengthen- 
ing the fellowship of Kiwanis, dissemination 
of Kiwanis education among our members, 
and enlightening the general public as to the 
ideals and objectives of our organization. 
President Amerman has issued the call for 
“All Kiwanis Night” for June 6, and every 
club on the North American Continent is 
expected to participate simultaneously in the 
observance of “Zero Hour,” when all Ki- 
wanians will unite in their expression of the 
highest Kiwanis fellowship, mutual under- 
standing and national patriotism. This 
united effort on the basis of friendliness and 
coéperation, so tremendously successful in 
the past in connection with the International 
Conventions at Denver, Saint Paul and Mon- 
treal, is of vital importance, and non-par- 
ticipation by any club will be an indication 
of low morale and serious indifference. 

“Inter-Club Day” or “Inter-Club Week,” 
which is optional with the districts, is usually 
observed at this period of the year. The 
date should be fixed and plans for uniform 
celebration of these inspiring and enthu- 
siastic gatherings of Kiwanians should be 
formulated at once, if not already done. 

These neighborly visitations, whether held 
simultaneously on a given day, or through- 
out a given week, where exchange of thought 
is based upon widely varied experiences, 
tempered by the altruistic objectives and 
lofty idealism of Kiwanis, afford to all a 
most inspiring perspective of Kiwanis ideals 
and objectives, as well as promote friendli- 
ness, cordiality and understanding. Our 
love for Kiwanis will grow in direct pro- 
portion to our association and communication 
with our fellow members at such enthusiastic 
outpourings of abundant fellowship. 

Your committee earnestly requests that 
reports of observances of “All Kiwanis 
Night,” “District Inter-Club Day” or “Dis- 
trict Inter-Club Week,” and outstanding 
inter-club meetings be sent by the clubs to 
Kiwanis International Headquarters and to 
your committee. 
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(lassification 

HE matter of classification in Kiwanis 
Tis being studied more generally and 
more carefully than before, with a conse- 
quent growth in appreciation on the part of 
the students, of the importance of the sub- 
ject and the necessity for adhering to a 
proper classification if the rolls of the in- 
dividual clubs are to be built up with repre- 
sentative, forceful and inspired men. It has 
been the aim of the committee c‘ this year 
to have classification studied, understood 
and appreciated by the directors of clubs, 
members of classification committees and 
Kiwanians in general, and as the fiscal year 
closes, we are gratified to know that con- 
siderable progress has been made. 

It is only a few years ago that classifica- 
tion was misunderstood by a great majority 
of clubs and it was looked upon as an irk- 
some thing that interfered with the recep- 
tion into club membership of amiable and 
capable men. There was a feeling on the 
part of too many officers and directors that 
Kiwanis International took special delight 
in drawing fine but troublesome barrier 
lines, and that International was too stub- 
born to catch the viewpoint of the clubs and 
to agree to compromise. In reading the 
cerrespondence of International Committees 
on Classification of past years, one is im- 
pressed with the amount of mistaken zeal 
with which individual clubs sought to break 
down the principles of classification, and 
the change from this attitude that has been, 
progressing on the part of our club officers 
and directors is best shown by the tone of 
correspondence of this year. Not a single 
heated discussion has taken place and every 
letter from the clubs to the International 
Committee on Classification has been with 
a desire for more light on intricate subdivi- 
sion of classification and in the search for 
information necessary for the proper guid- 
ance of the individual clubs functioning. 
When an answer has been given by Inter- 
national Headquarters, or by the Inter- 
national Committee on Classification, the 
clubs’ correspondents have without exception 
accepted the exposition and ruling, and this 
has made the experience of this year’s com- 
mittee, a most harmonious and happy one. 

In the matter of classification, all credit 
should be given to the committee of last 
year, who built up the splendid treatise on 
classification known as “Classification in Ki- 
wanis,” and the duty of this year’s commit- 
tee has been but to promulgate a general 
knowledge of this booklet. 

The whole structure of Kiwanis and its 
individuality and success has been built 
upon the foundation of an intelligent and 
cerrect classification, and it is only in this 
way that quality membership in Kiwanis can 
be obtained. 
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Indiana 


f T ‘HE Indiana District delegation to Mem- 
phis, by boat, will include 112 Kiwani- 
ans and an all-Kiwanis orchestra of five 


pieces. At Memphis the boat Cape Girardeau 
will be the home of the delegation and it is 
possible that the use of the boat may be of 
fered either for an open house for the Hoo- 
siers or for a trip for the ladies on the 
Mississippi 

Ralph McReynolds of Evansville, in 
charge of arrangements, advises that every- 
thing will be done for the entertainment of 


Additional 


Memphis hotels indicate that more than one 


the delegation. reservations ht 


hundred other Hoosiers will make the trip 


by rail or auto and the Indiana delegation 
will probably be as large as any the district 
has ever sent to an International convention. 
Ohio in a convention ban- 


Indiana joins 


quet on the roof garden of the Peabody 
Hotel. 

A new understanding of that old and 
bromidic term, “Coéperation,” was born in 


Mt. Vernon, Indiana, the evening of March 
24 when a crowd of more than 200 persons, 
their 
the Memoria! Coliseum to celebrate the pres- 


Kiwanians and wives, assembled at 


entation of the charter to the new club at 
Mt. Vernon. 

Delegations of Kiwanians from all over 
Indiana 
with the Mt, Vernonites in their official in- 


southern were present to rejoice 


ductance into Kiwanis International. The 
Evansville club was represénted by more 
than eighty persons. Smaller groups in- 


Boonville, Prince- 
ton, Huntingburg, and Oakland City. 


cluded Kiwanians from 

President P. C. Logsdon of the Evansville 
club called attention to the significance of 
the occasion as “a step toward the building 
of an empire of good fellowship united of 
purpose, which may readily become the 
greatest in this nation.” 

District Governor Carl E. Endicott deliv- 
ered the charter presentation speech. He 
stressed the importance of the 
Golden Rule in pro- 


found impression on the gathering in en- 


applying 
business and made a 
larging on the principles for which Kiwanis 
stands. Lieutenant Governor W. W. 
Schwaninger, New Albany, also spoke at 
some length. 

The entire membership of the Mt. Ver- 
non club, consisting of thirty-nine of the 
most active business and professional men 
in the city, was present. 

In accepting the charter, President Robert 
W. Stevens said: “We of Mt. Vernon feel 
that we are receiving not only a charter but 
a great opportunity to help build our city, 
our state and our nation.” Vice President 
George Zimmerman made the formal speech 
of acceptance. James H. Blackburn deliv- 
ered the address of welcome to the visiting 
Kiwanians, 


enthusiasm 

The Ev- 
ansville club who sponsored the building 
of the Mt. ago, 
was lauded on every hand time and again 
during the course of the evening. 

The Evansville club distributed a special 
edition of “The Flip-Up” (club 
Evansville), which contained all the names 


and 
prevailed throughout the meeting. 


A spirit of fellowship 


Vernon club some weeks 


organ at 


of members of the new club and the photo- 
graphs of the officers. 


* * 


Ontario- Quebec 
HEN Kiwanians breeze into Port Ar- 


thur, the northwest corner of 
Ontario, they put a “K” in a circle after 
their names in the hotel register. Within 
half an hour there’s a native Kiwanian 
around to shake hands and make the visitor 
feel at home. 


but it is suspected that the hotel clerks pass 


up in 


The secret is well guarded, 


the word by ’phone. 

Five hundred miles southwest of there, at 
Kitchener, they pulled a stunt a few weeks 
ago that takes some doing. They smuggled 
the “Kiwaniqueens” into the club lunch room 
without a Kiwanian knowing until the door- 
boy had taken his check and he was looking 
for a table. It was a great surprise, the 
biggest element to the onlooker being the 
persuasion used to keep the “Kiwaniqueens” 
from telling their husbands. 























A very exciting curling match was held between the Kiwanians of Wetaskiwin and Edmonton, Alberta, 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Away down on the east coast at Sydney, 
Cape Breton, the Kiwanis club has success- 
fully sponsored and maintained a tubercu- 
losis clinic, a public library, and a commu- 
nity-financed hotel. This year’s plans include 
educational lectures to school children; loca- 
tion of a station in 
the British Empire 


vided for one official visit of each club of 
the division to another club of the division 
with the trophy, returning to the donor at 
the end of the season, celebrated with a di- 
vision picnic, at which time all clubs are 
requested to be present. 
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situated close together. The lieutenant gov- 
ernor will be present at these meetings, ex- 
hibit the banners and explain the contest. 
Later in the season another series of inter- 
club meetings will be held for the purpose 
of checking up on the results and maintain- 
ing enthusiasm. The 
thought behind the 





Airways System, and 
the presentation of a 
show. 

In central Ontario, 
the Peterborough club 
is planning to con- 
centrate on  under- 
privileged child work, 
and may take over a 
camp presented by it 
te another 
tion, 
maintenance funds. 
This camp cares for 
hundreds of children 
every summer. Every 
member of the club is 
taking an active part 
in the Jubilee of Can- 
ada’s Confederation. 

The Hamilton club 
is carrying on, for the 


associa- 


now without 














fourth year, its boys’ 
camp, entertaining 


seventy-five under- 
privileged boys for 
two weeks. 


Py ebraska-lowa 
URSUANT to a call issued by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Ben O. Weisel the follow- 

ing members met at Fairbury on Thursday, 
March 4, for a conference: Curry W. Wat- 
son, District Governor; Homer K. Burket, 
C. Morris Scott, William Hyte, Lincoln; 
Frank C. Grant, E. M. Steen, Auburn; Dr. 
C. D. Barnes, V. L. Kimball, Tecumseh; A. 
Hager, Sam Ruth, L. C. Crittenden, Bea- 
trice; Carl H. Jensen, J. W. Boyd, Dick 
Monson, Ben F. Henry, Superior; J. Lyndon 
Thornton, William Park, L. Cecil Simpson, 
Fairbury. 

This conference was called to formulate 
plans and perfect an organization whereby 
Division IV of the Nebraska-Iowa District 
would carry on a program of inter-club vis- 
itations during the summer months. 

Most of the guests arrived in time to 
meet with the Fairbury Kiwanis club at its 
regular noon meeting. Governor Curry W. 
Watson, who was the principal speaker, de- 
livered an address on the “Gospel of Ki- 
wanis” in which he outlined the early history 
of the organization, emphasized the impor- 
tance of attendance and suggested ways in 
which the Objectives of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional might be most effectively carried out. 

At 2:00 P.M. Lieutenant Governor Weisel 
called the conference to order with the 
above named officials present. L. Cecil 
Simpson, Secretary of the Fairbury club, was 
appointed secretary of the conference. After 
the secretary had taken his chair, Lieutenant 
Governor Weisel announced that sugges- 
tions were in order concerning the plan this 
division would follow in its inter-club re- 
lations. 

Upon motion it was decided to ado>: a 
plan similar to the one used during the year 
1926, some club of the division to buy a 
suitable trophy, start it on a circuit that pro- 


One hundred and forty-four boys participated in the contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Cullman, Alabama, for the purpose of stimulating interest in athletics. A trophy was presented to the 
best basketball team developed in the rural schools, 


William Park offered, in behalf of the 
Fairbury club, a Kiwanis bell as the trophy 
to be carried from club to club this year. 

In discussing an incentive to better attend- 
ance at all of the inter-club meetings it was 
decided that a Kiwanis banner would be 
presented at the picnic to the 
club with the highest number of points, 
based upon mileage travelled and percentage 
of attendance throughout the entire circuit. 
As a second prize, governed by the same 
rules, William Hyte offered a flag. Another 
rule decided upon was that members only 
shall count in computing the standing of 
any club. The following is the itinerary 
agreed upon: Beatrice at Superior, April 1 
or 8; Superior at Fairbury, April 21; Fair- 
bury at Lincoln, April 29; Lincoln at Tecum- 
seh, May 13, Tecumseh at Auburn, May 
27; Auburn at Beatrice, latter part of June. 

The Sioux City, Sac City, Missouri Val- 
ley, Council Bluffs, Shenandoah and Ham- 
burg clubs were represented at the divisional 
conference held in Denison on March to. 
Lieutenant Governor R. E. Hoyne, who pre- 
sided at this occasion, outlined the four main 
objectives for the present year which are as 
follows: Kiwanis education, under-privi- 
leged child, agriculture, and attendance. It 
was decided to hold a contest for a period 
of six months for efficiency in each of these 
activities and an appropriate banner is to 
be donated by the various clubs as prizes 
in each of the four activities. The clubs in 
the district may compete in all four activi- 
ties or any one they select. At the expira- 
tion of the six months, and prior to the 
Kearney convention, the competing clubs will 
forward a detailed report of their activity 
to the district secretary. The district gov- 
ernor will appoint judges to examine the re- 
ports and award the prizes, 

Instead of embracing all clubs in the divi- 
sions as a year ago, the present plan is to 
hold a joint meeting of the towns which are 


divisional 


inter-club meetings, 
| attended by only a 
| few clubs, is to pro- 


| mote greater and 
more solid contacts 
with the immediate 


neighbors. 

After outlining the 
main points of the 
eficiency contest, 
matters 
cerning the clubs 
were discussed. A 
very helpful exchange 
and 
riences followed and 
each delegate 
able to take back to 
his club. valuable 
items for 
ment of 
wanis 


other con- 


of views expe- 





was 


develop- 
these Ki- 
activities. 

District Governor 
Curry Watson 
International Trustee 
Raymond F. 
man attended the con- 
ference and made several helpful sugges- 
tions. Judging by the tentative plans of the 
Kearney convention, as outlined by Governor 
Watson, this convention will be of excep- 
tional merit. 

The conference adjourned at 5:30, most of 
the delegates remaining for the weekly meet- 
ing of the Denison club. 


and 


Cross- 


* * * 


Kentucky-T ennessee 

N an effort to increase the attendance 
I throughout the district, a number of 
contests have been in progress between va- 
rious clubs with the result of nearly 100% 
attendance for the past two months in a 
number of clubs. Large delegations will 
attend the convention at Memphis. 

Every club in the district is alertly inter- 
ested in projects of local interest while all 
of the clubs have as their chief objective the 
under-priviliged child. 

The clubs in Tennessee have been active 
in tuberculosis hospital work. The year 
1924 found Tennessee without provision by 
the state of hospital beds for its tuberculous 
sick or any legislation looking to their estab- 
lishment. Beginning in that year the Kings- 
port club undertook to create sentiment for 
legislation for the establishment and main- 
tenance of hospital beds along the same 
lines as those in successful operation in 
Virginia and North Carolina. The appeal 
met with a ready response from other Ki- 
wanis clubs throughout the state, and the 
Legislature of 1924-25 passed a bill making 
an appropriation to the Tennessee Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Association. 

This bill provided for a plan for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of one hos- 
pital in each of the three grand divisions of 
the state; it provided for the appointment of 
the Tennessee Tuberculosis Hospital Com- 
mission with an appropriation of $25,000 for 
the study and report of conditions. 
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In 1923 the Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children was organized, The state was 
found to have some 12,000 crippled children 
and the people most interested felt that their 
care should be a state obligation, In 1924 
the General Assembly of Kentucky created 
the Kentucky Crippled Children Commis- 
sion with an appropriation of $10,000 per 
year. This amount has now been increased 
to $100,000 per year. Kiwanis has taken 
a very active part in securing favorable 
legislation. 

In the past two years the Commission has 
had 429 children under treatment. At clin- 
ics conducted recently 658 children were ex- 
amined of whom 54 were admitted to hos- 
pitals and 310 await hospitalization. This 
work of the Kiwanis clubs in the interest of 
the under-privileged child has attracted 
state-wide comment and has made many 


friends for the organization, 


yj acpi — Northwest 


HROUGH a mail ballot conducted by 
fe district trustees, under the direction 
of Immediate Past Governor Kenneth Fer- 
guson, a majority vote was given Lieuten- 
ant Governor J. S. Magladry of Eugene, 
Oregon, for the office of district governor. 
Governor Magladry succeeds A. W. Tyler 
of Olympia, who resigned recently. Gov- 
ernor Magladry has served several terms 
as State Senator and has been president and 
district trustee of his home club. He dis- 
tinguished himself as the host president at 
the Eugene District Convention last August. 

Three splendid new Kiwanis clubs have 
been built by International Field Represent- 
ative Charles H. Lincoln at University, 
Seattle, Washington; Ontario, Oregon, and 
Dallas, Oregon. Officers are: University: 
President, Rev. Cleveland Kleihauer; Dis- 
trict Trustee, Paul A. Benton; Secretary, 
Earl F, Campbell. Ontario: President, Dr. 
W. J. Weese; District Trustee, R. W. Swag- 
ler; Secretary, Jas. A. Davenport. Dallas: 
President, Dr. A. B. Starbuck; District 
Trustee, E. K. Pia- 


JIE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The members of the Seattle club are de- 
lighted with their success in sponsoring 
work. This unit has in one month seen one 
of its protegees (Edmonds) chartered and 
its first suburban club (University) built. 
The University club has the territory ad- 
joining the University of Washington cam- 
pus. The Ontario, Oregon, Kiwanis club, 
although in the Pacific Northwest District, 
was sponsored by the Weiser and Payette, 
Idaho clubs with the assistance of William 
A. Dunlap of Portland. The Dallas, Ore- 
gon, Kiwanis club was completed on April 
14 at a meeting attended by representatives 
of the clubs at Salem, Albany, McMinnville, 
Oregon City, Corvallis and Portland. The 
Salem club was the sponsoring group, under 
the direction of Past President Henry E. 
Morris. 

Better relationships within their city bor- 
ders have been accomplished by the groups 
at Anacortes, Coos Bay, Port Angeles and 
Pullman through coéperation with their 
Chambers of Commerce and by Bend, Che- 
halis, Coeur D’Alene, Medford, Moscow 
and Victoria through joint meetings with 
service organizations, 
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| Memphis and Vicinity Not || 
1 Affected by Flood | 
Memphis has not suffered from the 
| floods. All railroads into Memphis 
| are maintaining regular schedules and 
all auto highways are open. The 
'| wiaduct connecting Arkansas with 
|| Memphis has been in constant use 
| and the arterial highway from Cairo, 
Illinois, to Memphis via Bird’s Point 
|} as entirely Saye. 
| For the benefit of those delegates 1] 
and visitors who are planning a post- || 
|| convention trip to New Orleans and 
the Gulf Coast, the New Orleans club | 
| has assured us that New Orleans has || 
| not been affected by the floods. 
1 —Editor. 








June, 1927 


The inter-club traveling bell of the Pasco 
club was recently presented to Puyallup by 
a delegation from Auburn and was duly 
passed on with appropriate ceremonies to 
the Tacoma Kiwanis club. Other inter-club 
meetings of nute were those of Baker at 
Weiser, Centralia at Chehalis, Colfax at 
Pullman, Seattle at Edmonds and Auburn, 
Elma and Shelton at Olympia, Pullman at 
Colfax and Moscow, Portland at Vancouver, 
Washington. 

A gradual improvement in the attendance 
percentages of the clubs is evident. The 
district average for February was 79.28% 
while the figures for March show a jump 
to 79.95. 


West Virginia 


i conferences were held 
throughout the West Virginia District. 
The first one was held at Grafton on April 
6 under the leadership of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Oliver Showalter; James Kennedy, 
lieutenant governor of the first division, held 
a splendid meeting at Sistersville on April 7; 
Lieutenant Governor Roy Pixler presided 
over the meeting of the third division at 
Charleston on April 8 and the fourth di- 
vision, with Lieutenant Governor Irvin 
Downey at the helm, furnished a fitting cli- 
max to the series at their meeting at Prince- 
ton on April 9. 

The district was fortunate to have present 
at each of these meetings International Sec- 
retary Fred. C. W. Parker, District Gov- 
ernor Randolph Bias and District Secretary 
Paul C. Lehman. Immediate Past Governor 
Albert Snedeker missed only the second di- 
vision meeting at Grafton. The programs, 
all very similar, were arranged with a view 
of getting as complete an outline of Kiwanis 
as was possible in a short time. Interna- 
tional Secretary Parker covered most thor- 
oughly the International objectives and his 
splendid and able addresses were mes- 
sages worthy of the widest attention. Dis- 
trict Governor Bias outlined in a force- 
ful way the things he expected the dis- 
trict to do and the enthusiasm with 

which he was re- 





secki; Secretary, John 
R. Allgood. 

Over three hundred 
Kiwanians attended 
the charter presenta- 
tion of the Edmonds, 
Washington, Kiwanis 
club on April 13. 
Lieutenant Governor 
\. R. Metz of Everett 
represented Kiwanis 
International in the 





ceremonies; Gover- 
nor J. S. Magladry 
and Past Governor 
Charles F. Riddell 
were present and ap- 
peared upon the pro- 
gram. President A. 
W. Orlob accepted 
the charter with ap- 
propriate remarks 
and District Trustee 
J. Howard Payne 
pledged the support 


Baccano cape ceived indicates the 
wholehearted support 
‘ of his program. 
Luncheons were 
' served by the _ host 
clubs and with the 
exception of the third 
division, each meet- 
ing was closed with a 
banquet in the eve- 
ning. The morninz 
and afternoon § ses- 
sions were devoted to 
the discussion of the 
International, district 
and club problems. 


* * 


New Fersey 
HE third division 
of the New Jersey 

District, over which 
Lieutenant Governor 











Lord Willingdon, Governor-General of Canada, turned the first sod for the wading pool which is 


Stephen E. Pawley 


of Edmonds Kiwa- being built by the Victoria, B. C., Kiwanis club. To the left is Hareld Diggon, President of the presides, held a very 
nians to club, district Vietoria club presenting Lord Willingdon with a silver ash tray, a replica in metal of the wading successful round table 


and International. 


peol; alse a Kiwanis gold membership pin, as well as an embossed copy of the resolution making 
His Excellency an honorary member of the Victoria club. 


conference at Trenton 
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on March 16. The discussions at this oc- 
casion covered many phases of Kiwanis 
work. Invitations were extended to all 
presidents, vice presidents, district trustees 
and secretaries in the third division. 

The Rutherford, Clifton, Hackensack, Pat- 
and Passaic 
clubs were well rep- 
resented at the inter- 
club meeting held on 
March 17. Special 
musical numbers 
were rendered by the 
quartette from the 
Paterson club and 
Lieutenant Governor 
Reuben H. Reifhn, 
Past Governor Arnold 
Rippe and Governor 
Will T. Bingham 
were all present and 
gave short talks. 

The East Orange 
and Orange - West 
Orange clubs held 
one of their four 


erson 


ladies’ day meetings 
These 
clubs hold four noon 
meetings throughout 
the year at which the 
ladies are invited. In 
addition to this they 
also have the regular 


on March 15. 


The following morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Amerman became the guests of the officers 
and directors of the Jersey City club and 
were taken on a sightseeing trip, first to a 
new tnillion dollar police station and court 
just completed by the city and next to the 











ladies’ nights. 

The Kiwanis clubs 
of Hoboken, North 
Hudson, Woodcliffe and Bayonne, were rep- 
resented at the meeting held at Jersey City, 
in honor of International President Ralph A. 
Amerman., 

Upon President Amerman’s arrival at 
the railroad station in Hoboken, he was met 
by Robert J. Rendall, Past District Governor 
and Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Classification, Adolph A. Langer, 
President of the Jersey City club and others. 
A Pathe News movie man filmed the greet- 
ing and likewise the arrival at the hotel in 
Jersey City. In the evening a dinner and 
reception were held in honor of the distin- 
guished Kiwanian. Those at the speakers’ 
table were: International President and Mrs. 
Ralph A. Amerman, District Governor and 
Mrs. Will T. Bingham, Governor and Mrs. 
Moore, Colonel Hugh Kelly, Governor’s aide, 
and Mrs. Kelly, Immediate Past Governor 
and Mrs. Arnold Rippe, and the two Lieu- 
tenant Governors, Rubin Reifiin and S. Ed- 
gar Cole, and their wives. Adolph A. 
Langer, President of the Jersey City club, 
presided at this occasion. On behalf of the 
Jersey City club, District Governor Bingham 
presented President Amerman with a pig- 
skin traveling bag while the ladies were 
presented with appropriate gifts. 

After the dinner, automobiles bearing a 
large sticker inscribed “Jersey City Kiwanis 
Welcomes President Amerman” conveyed 
the large party to the State Theatre where 
Kiwanian Jack Keale, manager, had a spe- 
cial bill arranged for the occasion. Then 
the surprise of the evening was sprung by 
flashing on the screen the movies of Presi- 
dent Amerman and Jersey City Kiwanians 
which were taken only a few hours before. 
Between the vaudeville and feature picture, 
Governor Moore was introduced and pre- 
sented a golden key emblematic of the free- 
dom of the city and state to President Amer- 
man, 


children at Appleton, Wisconsin, 


Through the efforts of the Kiwanis club a dental clinic has been established for under-privileged 


the cost of this work amounting to over $1,000. 


City Hospital where the club’s under-privi- 
leged child cases are handled. A ride over 
the Hudson County boulevard with its fine 
view of the skyline of New York followed. 
During this entire sightseeing trip as well as 
on the evening previous, the automobile 
caravan, was preceded by motorcycle police- 
men. Every bus in the city bore the wel- 
come “sticker” carried by the private auto- 
mobiles, 


Michigan 
© 


ISTRICT Governor Lewis C. Reimann, 

of Ann Arbor, Lieutenant Governors 
Nicholas Sichtemman, Port Huron, John C. 
Hoekje, Kalamazoo, Walter C. Rechlin, Bay 
City, Archie N. Case, Jackson, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer H. Merton Clark, Lansing, 
were present at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Michigan District held 
in Lansing on March 24. 

At this occasion the following motions 
were made: That the remaining issues of 
the “Michigan Builder” (district publica- 
tion) for 1927 carry advertising space and 
that the solicitation of copy be left entirely 
in the hands of the editor; that the budget 
as submitted be adopted; that some time 
during the last month of the fiscal year a 
tentative budget be prepared by the secre- 
tary for the ensuing year; that a meeting 
of the district trustees and executive board 
be held in Kalamazoo on April 6. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Sichtemman gave a very 
interesting talk at the noon luncheon on the 
“Purposes of Kiwanis.” 

' A most interesting inter-club meeting was 
held at Chelsea on the evening of March 
21. This meeting was a ladies’ night affair 
and large delegations from Ann Arbor, Ply- 
mouth, Jackson and Ypsilanti were present. 


During the year 1926 the club took care of over 200 children, 


A very interesting program was planned 
and the decorations were unusually attrac- 
tive, green and white being the color scheme 
carried throughout the ballroom. 


Ohto 


T the meeting of 
the Kiwanis 
Club of Dayton, 
where representatives 
from all the clubs of 
the district were pres- 
ent for the observance 
of “United  States- 
Canada Week,” In- 
ternational President 
Amerman made an 
address urging great- 
er participation in the 
affairs of Kiwanis by 
all members. In his 
remarks about Ki- 
wanis, President 
Amerman said: “If, 
as Kiwanians, we 
can realize the real 
purpose of Kiwanis, 
we shall be able to 
exert a greater in- 
fluence, not only in 
our respective com- 
munities, but through- 
out the country. 

“Every club should 
first recognize the 
essential requirements of Kiwanis in devel- 
oping fellowship and good will, not only 
among its members but should expand its 
influence throughout the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

“Having acquired this fellowship, the next 
essential should be loyalty to your club, to 
its ideals and practices. True loyalty is ex- 
pressed by enthusiastic endeavor. When 
based on high ideals, this quality in a man 
or an organization leads to service, and serv- 
ice is the surest mark of advancement in the 
affairs of mankind. 

“Having secured this loyalty, we learn 
more of the real purpose of Kiwanis, espe- 
cially in the development of leadership and 
the inspiration or desire which membership 
cultivates for the association in all worth- 
while community activities. Kiwanis should 
be the greatest force in any community to- 
ward encouraging participation in the pro- 
gram of all recognized existing agencies 
which are working toward community better- 
ment. The assistance which we can give by 
these indirect methods alone justifies the 
existence of Kiwanis, but we have set before 
us another purpose, the practical application 
of the ideals of Kiwanis as expressed in the 
Objects as stated in our constitution and as 
reiterated in the Objectives for our conven- 
tion year. 

“These Objectives and their application to 
our particular local conditions demand the 
most thorough thought and conscientious 
study by those who are vitally interested in 
the progress of our communities. 

“The need today is for concerted action on 
the basic principles underlying society and 
for us to get back to fundamentals as given 
to us by our forefathers. 

“The method is offered through the growth 
and influence of our service clubs. Men and 
organizations succeed in proportion to the 
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fixity of their vision and the invincibility of 
that 
necessary to 


their purpose and we know concentra- 


tion of purpose is absolutely 
Success, 
“All the 


builders of communities and of 


nations throughout the ages have grown 
through their association with others, 
ough the exchanging of ideas and ideals, 


through their study of the causes and effects 


of every dav occurrences, through an inti- 


mate knowledge of human nature and back 


' 


of it all an earnest desire for the advance- 


ment of all people. 


Our work as members of Kiwanis has just 
begun. We have a great mission to perform 
the vears ahead of us, if we but accept 


the op] ortunity,” 
President Edmund F. 
Harding International 


International 
spoke on the 
(;ood Will Memorial erected at Vancouver; 
Horace W. McDavid, International 


ot Decatur, 


Trustee 
Illinois, also addressed the del- 
egation 

The 


with dancing for the guests was broadcast, 


evening program which concluded 


giving Kiwanians, near and far, an oppor- 
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tunity to hear the International President's 
message on the occasion of “United States- 
Canada Week.” Patriotic song 
were led by John Finley Williamson, direc- 
tor of the famous Westminster Choir. 


numbers 


More than 300 Kiwanians and _ their 
wives from the Kiwanis clubs of Alli- 
ance, Massillon, Wooster, New Philadel- 


phia, Dover, Millersburg, Carrollton, Uhr- 
ichsville and Coschocton gathered on April 
“United 
The principal speak- 


26 at Canton in celebration of 
States-Canada Week.” 
ers of the evening were District Governor 
Howard §S, Smith, International Trustee Rus- 
sell C. Heddleston, District Pete 
Land, Lieutenant Governor Paul Ebert and 
Immediate Past Governor Wilby G. Hyde. 
Fred W. Witter, secretary of the Canton 
Kiwanis club and chairman of the committee 
on arrangements, toastmaster; Rev. A. 
B. Stuber gave the invocation. Dr. E. C. 
Herman, president of the Canton club, wel- 
comed the guests to which Rev. Paul Ebert 
responded, emphasizing the origin of the 


Secretary 


was 


event. 
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Texas-Oklahoma 


HE Texas-Oklahoma District has en- 

deavored to maintain as its major activ- 
ity the sponsoring of new clubs, preaching 
this gospel to the individual clubs as well 
as featuring it in the district work. Since 
January 1, new clubs have been built in the 
noted Rio Grande Valley at the following 
Pharr, Weslaco, Mercedes and 
Edinburg, all “Valley in Texas; 
also a new club has been built at Coleman, 
out in the Plains of West Texas. In Okla- 
homa new clubs have been organized at 
Porp~a City and Blackwell. Since its organi- 
zation, the Ponca City club has continued 
to maintain one of the highest attendance 
ratios of any club in the entire district. 


places: 
Towns” 


The Texas-Oklahoma District is divided 
into seven divisions, and division conferences 
have been held already in each of these 
districts. In Division IV, the western por- 
tion of Texas, it was found that the division 
was so large that it was necessary to hold 
two conferences, one being held in Abilene 


and the other at Lubbock. 
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The United States-Canada Week Meeting at Dayton, Ohio 


Every club in Ohie was represented at the dinner given during “United States-Canada Week” by the Kiwanis Club of Dayton to International President 


Amerman. More than 300 were in attendance. 


aire te President Amerman, the gift ef Kiwanian E. 
Lower photograph: shows group of Kiwanians who attended this affair. 
Trustee, East Liverpool; Chariton Marshall, Chairman Convention Committee, Cincinnati; E. 
Committee fer Stady ef Financing International Conventions; 
Biechler, President and General Manager Frigidaire Corporation ; 
International President Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania; 


Manager. 


Arthur Campfield, Niles; 
Geverner, Dayton; 


Ohie District; J. J. Miller, President, 


Herace McDayid, International Trustee, Decatur, Illinois ; 
Cincinnati club; 


Upper left shows dinner in progress givea in the Miami Hotel. 
G. Biechler, President and General Manager of Frigidaire Corporation and T. B. Fordham, Works 
to right 


left 
F. Allen, 
and Past Governor of Ohie District, 

Dr. D. J. 


From 


Pete Land, 


Upper right shows presentation of Frigid- 


they are: Russell Heddleston, International 
Toledo; Robert F. Frey, Chairman, International 
Ottawa; Irvin D. Quick, Caldwell, Ohio; E. 6G. 


Clark, Delphos; Edmund F. Arras, Past International President, Columbus; 
J. Gay O°Dennell, Covington; 
Ernest L. Gwinner, Secretary, Cincinnati club; Wilby Hyde, Past Governor, 
District Secretary, Akron; 


Howard S. Smith, District 


and William F, Black, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Superior, Wisconsin, Again Has 
Coaching School 

The Kiwanis Club of Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, has its summer coaching school under 
way again, beginning on July 18 to July 3o. 
This year the two well known coaches who 
will be in charge are: Glenn S. Warner of 
Leland Stanford University and Dr. For- 
rest C. Allen of the University of Kansas. 
Glenn S. Warner is now doing experimental 
and laboratory work with the lateral pass 
and will give his summer classes invaluable 
instruction in this feature of the game under 
the new rules. He has written extensively 
on the subject of football. Dr. Allen was 
formerly with the Central Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, his teams having won 
repeatedly. In his course he will cover bas- 
ketball and care of athletic injuries. 

Many clubs who are interested in having 
their local coaches attend this summer school 
can communicate with Kiwanian Louis J. 
Marks, % Columbia Clothing Store. Superi- 
or, Wisconsin. 

+. 8 


Splendid Male Chorus at London, 
Ontario 

Kiwanians of London, Ontario, who num- 
ber less than 130, have good reasons to be 
proud of the Kiwanis Male Chorus which 
has developed within the ranks of the Lon- 
don club. The development of the chorus 
has been a real feature of Kiwanis work 
in the Forest City during 1926, not only 
because its efforts have added materially 
to the spice and pleasure of the weekly 
meeting, but also because the existence of 
the chorus has made it possible for the club 
to more fully live up to the Kiwanis motto 
“We Build” than would have been possible 
otherwise. 

It is one of the real pleasures of London 
Kiwanians to entertain at least once each 
year the ex-soldier patients of Westminster 
Hospital, a Federal institution for the care 
of shell shocked and nerve broken men who 
have come back from “over there” unfit to 
take their places again in the toil and strife 
of every day life. Their mental condition 
is such that few real pleasures are available 
to them and Kiwanians during the past year 
have been able to give them one of the 
best treats they have had in a long time. 
In addition to this event, the chorus was able 
to make more definite contact with rural 
communities outside the city. On different 
occasions either the full chorus of twenty- 
two voices or the Kiwanis Male Quartette, 
drawn from the members of the chorus, have 
gone out into the country and given their 
services gratuitously at garden parties in 
aid of worthy causes. When the Junior 
Farmers’ Association of Middlesex County 
held their first annual musical festival at the 


University of Western Ontario the principal 
trophies offered were procured by the Ki- 
wanis club. 

The first public appearance of the London 
chorus was on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of a complete radio receiving outfit to 
the patients of Byron Sanitarium, of whom 
a large proportion This 
presentation was made by the Provincial 
Treasurer and the proceedings were broad- 
cast, the Kiwanis chorus furnishing the mu- 
sical entertainment. Though the chorus was 
not organized primarily for anything more 
than to add zest to the weekly gatherings, 
this first appearance and the comparatively 
mediocre performance which resulted led to 
a desire to do better. Consequently when it 
was conceived as a duty and a fine thing to 
take the chorus to the Montreal convention 
in June, Director Burt Weir, chairman of 
the committee on entertainment, began to 
get into action. It was a big undertaking 
for a club of one hundred and twenty-seven 
members to send twenty-two members to a 
convention five hundred miles away and to 
put them into uniform, and do it all as an 
extra, but it was accomplished and the chorus 
went to Montreal in style. They sang at 
the conference on music at the Windsor Ho- 
tel; at the Forum on Wednesday morning; 
and at the Ontario-Quebec, New England, 
Florida, Carolina, and Pennsylvania ban- 
quets. They sang on two of the ocean liners 


are ex-soldiers. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Golden, Colorado, needed an 
attendance booster. At the beginning of 1926 a 
board was covered with blue paper ribbons about 
18” long. There was one ribbon for each member 
and each time a member was absent one half inch 
of his ribbon was cut off. As the ribbons were cut 
the percentage which the member could maintain, 
provided he missed no more meetings during the 
year was recorded at the bottom of the ribbon. 
With a membership of 50 this club finished the 
year with eight full ribbons. 
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where Kiwanian ladies were being enter- 
tained; in the two largest wards at Mon- 
treal’s 
hour and a half programme from the “Le 
Presse” radio station. 

As an aid to the weekly meetings club mu- 
sic of this kind is beyond value. 
the most notable thing about the London 


general hospital and broadcast an 


Perhaps 


Male Chorus is that it was developed from 
entirely raw material for the most part, fully 
two-thirds of the chorus members could not 
read a note of music when they started. In 
addition to the chorus and quartette, the club 
also has a club orchestra. The orchestra is 
young but vigorous and while it has not yet 
made any public appearances, it rounds out 
the activities of the club in the way of real 
entertainment. 
* * * 

Lexington, Virginia, and Houston, Texas, 
Work for Memorial to General 
Sam Houston 
Governor Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Richmond, 
Governor Dan Moody of Texas, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Austin, Texas, and 
the senators and representatives of the two 
states are among the prominent political, 
educational, and military officials who are 
expected to be present at the unveiling of 
a memorial tablet to General Sam Houston 
near the place of his birth at Timber Ridge, 
Rockbridge County. The date of the cere- 
mony has been definitely set as Saturday, 
June 11, according to Dr. James Lewis 
Howe, chairman of the committee on histor- 
ical markers of the Lexington Kiwanis club. 

The movement to erect a memorial to the 
great Texan is sponsored by the Kiwanis 
clubs of Lexington, Virginia, and Houston, 
Texas. The bronze tablet, which is being 
cast in Houston, is the gift of the Houston 
Kiwanians. It will be set in a granite 
boulder to be furnished by the Lexington 
club and placed on the Lee highway near the 
spot of General Houston’s birth. 

Arrangements are being made by Dr. 
James Lewis Howe and Colonel James A. 
Anderson, president of the Lexington Ki- 
wanis club, to handle a crowd of several 
thousand This includes a large 
delegation of Houston Kiwanians and other 
Texans who will come to Lexington after 
attending the Kiwanis International Conven- 


tion at Memphis. 
* * * 


Brandon, Manitoba, Conducts Good Will 
Excursion Trip 

Eighty-six Kiwanians took part in 
good will excursion trip promoted by the 
Brandon, Manitoba, Kiwanis club. Two 
days later the club staged its annual min- 
strel show which netted about $1200. This 
program was broadcast over station CKY 


visitors. 


the 
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and the congratulatory messages received 
from the many points in Canada, were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 
. . e 
Minstrel Show at Plymouth, Indiana 
Ihe entire proceeds realized from a min- 
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interest on the part of the membership, both 
individually and collectively. 
£ * * 
Roswell, New Mexico, Carries on 
Important Health Work 
Each year the Kiwanis Club of Roswell, 





strel show staged by 
the Kiwanis Club of | 
Plymouth, Indiana, 
were turned over to 
the Boy Scouts and | 
other organizations 
which the club is 


assisting. ‘I his min- 


strel show was also 


broadcast over Sta- 
tion WCMA, 
* * > 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Discusses Farm 


Economics 
“Farming is at the 
base of the nation’s 


prosperity 
Inter- 
aims to 


general 
and Kiwanis 
national do 
its share toward solv- 


ing the problems of 





the farmer and devel- 
oping a better under- 
standing between 
farmers and city resi- 
dents” said President 


D. D. Miller in wel- 





Beautiful new Iberville bridge, over the historic Back Bay of Biloxi, Mississippi, one of the longest 
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held r1zo rehearsals (including two weeks 
at camp) and made fourteen public appear- 
ances. 


* * * 

Barrie, Ontario, Aids Under-Privileged 
Children 

RES During the past 


three years the Barrie, 
Ontario, club has con- 
tributed towards the 
of under- 
privileged children of 
the community. How- 
ever, a great deal of 
the work which 
been done cannot be 
measured in a mone- 
This in- 
cludes personal work 
individual 
members of the club, 
such as_ providing 
free. medical and 
dental attention, fur- 
nishing cars to trans- 
port boys to and from 
summer 
viding entertainment 
for fresh air camps 
and arranging out- 
ings. 

The proceeds of a 
carnival fashion 
revue staged by the 


support 





has 


ta ry way. 


by the 





camps, pro- 


and 


coming the farmers conerete highway bridges in the United States which was built largely through the efforts of the club will be devoted 
who were guests at Biloxi Kiwanis club. The bridge is named after the gallant French explorer, Pierre Le Moyne . -k 
; , "puta : . to this work. 
the “farmer’s lay” d'iberville who landed in Biloxi, in 1699, a short distance from where the bridge now stands, to 
- establish the first capital of the Louisiana territory which reached as far north as Canada. e *# «* 


meeting sponsored by 

the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
the American 
Economics Association, who spoke on “Farm 


—¥ 


Falconer, President of Farm 


Economics” was the principal speaker at 
this occasion. 

Recently the club fostered a “Let’s Know 
Kiwanians” feature. This consisted of an 
exhibit at each meeting of the business of 
one of the members and a three minute talk 
by the member himself. A member in 
the jewelry business displayed a collection of 
fine diamonds for instance and told some- 
thing about how diamonds are cut; a mem- 
ber in the tile business gave an exhibit of 
samples of fine tile, etc. The exhibits were 
viewed by the members of the club before 
and after the meeting. The only time taken 


during the meeting was the short talk of 


not more than five minutes by the owner 
of the exhibit. 
A school building consisting of three 


rooms was built and equipped by the club 
for boys and girls who are residents at a 
tubercular sanitarium. The Kiwanians have 
also taken an active interest in a camp which 
is operated during the summer for the bene- 
fit of under-nourished children. 

At the present time the club is in the midst 
of a survey to determine what other worthy 
group children it can 
sponsor as a part of its program, In re- 
sponse to a letter sent out by the president, 
a number of suggestions have been received. 
These suggestions will be summarized and 
submitted to the membership at large for 
their careful consideration, after which an 
entire meeting of the club will be set aside 
for the full and free discussion of this im- 
portant matter. Following this, the matter 
further consideration by the 
In this way, the club 


of under-nourished 


will receive 
members of the Board. 


not only hopes to arrive at an intelligent 
decision, but also hopes to arouse the keenest 


New Mexico, has given some kind of enter- 
tainment to raise funds to carry on its work 


for the under-nourished children. As this 
work progressed other needs developed. 


The consumptive who goes to the dry coun- 
try with at least a limited supply of money 
is legion and they often do not recover 
because of faulty nourishment. The Ros- 
well Kiwanis club gradually expanded the 
scope of the milk fund to include these un- 
fortunates, many of whom are too proud 
to accept personal charity but who are will- 
ing to become friends of Kiwanians. 

Last year the Roswell Kiwanians saw the 
need of raising a large sum of money to meet 
the budget for the milk fund for 1926-1927. 
They conceived the idea of a big celebration 
on Labor Day, the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. The largest park in the city was 
leased and two major attractions were ar- 
ranged, with music by the famous Mexican 
National orchestra. Over 5,000 people drove 
into the park, a most effective parking plan 
being carried out by the Kiwanis troop of 
Boy Scouts directed by the police force. As 
a result of this undertaking the Kiwanis 
club netted more than a thousand dollars 
and the under-nourished children and the 
healthseekers assured of 


friendless were 


their proper allowance of fresh milk. 
# * *€ 

Syracuse, New York, Boys’ Band 

The boys’ club band which was organized 
by the Kiwanis Club of Syracuse, New York, 
in 1923 is now composed of about 45 boys, 
who had little or no musical education when 
they started. All and instruments 
were purchased by the club and with the 
coéperation of Professor George F. Wilson, 
whom the hired as an instructor, a 
splendid band has been developed, and most 
surprising talent has been discovered and 
developed. During the year 1926 the band 


music 


club 


Cullman, Alabama, Works to Improve 
Quality of Cotton 

The Cullman, Alabama, Kiwanis 
wished to present to the greatest possible 
number of farmers the combined opinions of 
several interested agencies with reference 
to farming. Accordingly, during the early 
part of the year the club arranged simul- 
taneous community meetings for the purpose 
of presenting this consolidated opinion. 

Reports from the 106 meetings in district 
schools indicate that about 6,000 adults and 
four or five thousand upper grade pupils 
heard the farm program presented and dis- 
cussed. Chief interest seemed to center on 
the question of changing the cotton seed 
planted in the county. There was a time 
when Cullman cotton brought a consider- 
able premium in the market, both because of 
quality of staple-and because of clean pick- 
ing and ginning. Cullman is one of the 
few counties in the whole cotton belt where 
picking and ginning is done entirely by white 
During the last few years the farm- 
ers have been planting “half and half” 
cotton seed, a practice which has increased 
the amount of lint cotton but has greatly 
reduced the grade of the staple. The Ki- 
wanis program called attention to the neces- 
sity of a return to a better variety of seed. 

Cullman business men and cotton buyers 
followed up this farm program by publish- 
ing in the two county papers full page ap- 
peals to the farmers to change the seed. 
Letters from cotton mill owners were in- 
cluded in the appeals indicating a very 
gloomy outlook for agriculture in the coun- 
ty unless the change was effected shortly. 
A tangible result of the farm program is 
seen in the fact that improved seed for 
more than 6,000 acres of cotton have already 
been sold in Cullman—not a pound of “half 
and half” seed having been purchased. 
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The Canadian Diamond 
Jubilee 


(From page 298) 

declared that the only remedy was to 
concede to the provinces entire liberty 
of self-government so far as concerned 
their domestic affairs. With this rec- 
ommendation was coupled an important 
proviso. It was not expedient, in his 
view, that people of foreign origin 
should be entrusted with the govern- 
ment. That would be the case, if self- 
government prevailed in Lower Can- 
ada. He therefore proposed that the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
should be joined together. By this 
means, there would be a clear majority 
of people of British stock in the united 
province. 


Province of Canada Comes into 
Existence 


This recommendation was carried 
into effect, and the new Province of 
Canada came into existence. There 


followed a period of friction, while the 
new system was being adjusted. Self- 
government was considered complete 
in 1848, when the Imperial Govern- 
ment was treated to the remarkable 
spectacle of a Governor General accept- 
ing at the hands of the people as his 
chief minister and adviser a French 
Canadian, who ten years before had 
been proscribed as a rebel 


Racial Differences Make the Machine 
Creak 

The relations between the Gover- 
nor General and Mr. LaFontaine were 
all that could be desired. Each gave 
loyal assistance and support to the 
other. But as time passed it was found 
that the new machine was not working 
well. It began to creak badly. It was 
based on a fundamental injustice. 
Although Lower Canada had a much 
larger population than Upper Canada 
at the time of the union, the act creat- 
ing the new province gave them only 
the same number of representatives in 
the united assembly as were allotted to 
Upper Canada. The intention was to 
ensure that French Canadians should 
not dominate the Assembly, as a solid 
Upper Canada with the few English 
members always returned from Lower 
Canada would give the English a per- 
manent majority. The French members 
protested, but not too strenuously. They 
saw that, at the rate of immigration 
from the British Isles, it would not be 
long before Upper Canada would have 
a larger population than their own sec- 
tion of the United Province, and that 
the act which was designed to keep them 
in a minority, would be their protec- 
tion. In the early fifties, what had 
been anticipated happened. Great num- 
bers of immigrants were arriving 
yearly from Great Britain, and as they 
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settled nearly all in Upper Canada, the 
population of that section of the United 
Province overpassed the population of 
Lower Canada. When the superiority 
in Upper Canada became substantial, a 
clamor arose in Upper Canada for rep- 
resentation by population. This was 
naturally resisted by Lower Canada. 
In the conflict which ensued in the 
Assembly, the parties were so evenly 
divided that it was with great difficulty 
that government could carry on its 
functions. Government after govern- 
ment fell, till finally it was recognized 
by both sides that things were at a dead- 
lock. Some way out had to be found. 

It is at this point that one recognizes 
the gain from the long struggle for 
responsible government. It had brought 
forward men of broad, statesmanlike 
views, who had become accustomed to 
take large views of public affairs. 
When their battle had been won, and 
the great provincial problem settled, 
their work was done, unless they were 
to be content with the comparatively 
small and often sordid affairs which 
arose in the ordinary life of a province. 
The question of the federation of the 
British North American provinces was 
not at that time a new one. It had 
occupied the minds of individual states- 
men and dreamers soon after the 
colonies were formed. But it was on 


each occasion dropped from lack of 
interest. Now, however, statesmen who 
had been deprived of an occupation 
worthy of their powers, cast their eyes 
abroad, and were impressed with the 
splendour of a country which might 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The question of a federation of the 
existing provinces and the expansion 
of their territories to include great 
plains of the Northwest and British 
Columbia was brought up in the legis- 
latures of Canada and Nova Scotia. 


Civil War in the States Forces the 
Issue 


But public interest was slight, and 
the subject might have been postponed 
indefinitely, had not a series of events 
forced it into the arena of practical 
politics. Civil War was raging in the 
United States, and it was impossible to 
foretell whether a change in the wind 
might not involve the provinces in the 
conflagration. The hostility of a sec- 
tion of the American press, and the 
seizure by Captain Wilkes of the South- 
ern delegates on the “Trent,” a Brit- 
ish vessel on which they were travelling 
to Europe brought the United States 
and Great Britain to the verge of war. 
It behooved the provinces to look to 
their defences. United action became 
imperative. 
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The provinces were also thrown in 
on one another by the notice given by 
the United States of its intention to 
denounce the Reciprocity Treaty, under 
which the Provinces had enjoyed great 
advantages. This treaty, which was 
made in 1854 was for ten years certain, 
and thereafter indefinitely subject to 
one year’s notice by either party. De- 
privation of the United States market 
compelled the Provinces to explore the 
possibilities of interprovincial trade. 


Confederation Is Considered 


These were contributory causes to the 
awakened interest in confederation. But 
the principal circumstance which led 
Canada to seek union with the other 
provinces was the impossibility that 
had been demonstrated of carrying on 
their government under the existing 
system. Things had reached a pass 
that made some radical change a neces- 
sity. The leaders of the Government 
and of the Opposition—bitter oppo- 
nents, personally as well as politically 
—joined forces in seeking a solution. It 
was essential that the local affairs of 
Upper and Lower Canada should be 
administered by public men of the re- 
spective sections ; also, that there should 
be a central government to handle the 
interests common to the United Prov- 
ince. There must be a federal system, 
similar to that in operation in the 
United States. The only question was 
whether this federation should include 
merely Upper and Lower Canada, or 
whether the Maritime Provinces should 
be invited into the scheme. 

The latter course was thought the 
more desirable, if possible. Most oppor- 
tunely, the spirit of union was in the 
air down by the sea. While the Cana- 
dian Parliament was discussing the 
means of escaping the irapasse by which 
they were confronted, the governments 
of the three Maritime Provinces—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island—were arranging a con- 
ference looking to a union among them- 
selves. 

While the conference was sitting in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
a delegation from Canada appeared 
composed of the leading men of both 
shades of politics. They were invited 
to lay their proposals before the con- 
ference. There must have been magic 
in their addresses, for it took only two 
days to persuade the Maritime dele- 
gates to lay aside their own smaller 
scheme, and to accept an invitation to 
Quebec to consider the great question of 
a confederation of all the colonies. 


The conference at Quebec proceeded 
with equal expedition. They met on 


October 10, 1864, and arose eighteen 
days later having, within the interval, 
elaborated a plan which met with the 
approval of the delegates from all the 
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provinces, and which was embodied in 
the British North America Act in 1867. 


Question of Form of Government— 
*Civil War Has Effect 


The first question that arose was 
naturally “what form should the pro- 
posed government take”? There were 
the two models. When England and 
Scotland united in 1706, one parlia- 
ment sufficed for the United Kingdom. 
There was on the other hand the 
American model, in which each state 
had its own legislature for its local 
affairs, and a general legislature to deal 
with interests common to all the states. 
The delegates chose the American 
model as most suitable to their condi- 
tions. The Civil War, which had not 
yet been brought to an end, taught them 
one thing. They would so far as pos- 
sible exalt the central government, the 
government of the Dominion. While 
the powers of both the Dominion and 
of the provinces were set out in detail, 
all unmentioned residuary powers were 
to be exercised by the Dominion. The 
governors of the provinces were ap- 
pointed and might be dismissed by 
the Dominion Government, and all the 
legislation of the provinces was subject 
to review and might be disallowed by 
the Dominion Parliament. While the 
provinces were in the mood, it was con- 
sidered well to curb that insistence on 
provincial or state rights, which had 
led to the Civil War. 

There was still important work to 
be done. The scheme had the approval 
and support of the leaders, but for its 
consummation, its acceptance by the 
legislatures of the several provinces 
was necessary. There was no trouble 
on this score in Canada. All the mo- 
tives for welcome were operative. In 
the Maritime Provinces it was other- 
wise. Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland elected to stay out, the for- 
mer for six years, the latter until the 
present day. New Brunswick balked at 
first, but a second appeal to the people 
a year later proved successful. The 
Nova Scotia legislature accepted the 
scheme, but a year after Confederation 
was inaugurated, the government, 
which had accepted, was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. A great effort was 
made to effect the withdrawal of the 
province from the Dominion, but so far 
from its succeeding, the leader of the 
opposition to confederation was induced 
to join forces with its supporters. 


Four Provinces Come In—Others 
Follow 


On Confederation Day, July 1, 1867, 
there were only four provinces within 
the Dominion. But the forces of 
gravitation soon began to operate. 
British Columbia, on its own applica- 
tion, was admitted in 1871, and two 
years later as the result of further 
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negotiations, Prince Edward Island 
reconsidered its earlier decision, and 
became a member of the Canadian 
federation. The great North West 
stretching for 2,000 miles between the 
western boundaries of Ontario and the 
Rocky Mountains was at the time of 
Confederation practically unpeopled. 
The small town of Fort Garry (now 
Winnipeg) and a few straggling ham- 
lets on the Assiniboine river contained 
all the white people.in that vast tract, 
save the few traders at the distant posts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
whole territory was subject to the large, 
undefined and much disputed rights 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
had established a simple form of 
government over them. The rights of 
the Company were purchased by the 
Government of Canada, and the prov- 
ince of Manitoba was erected in 1870. 


Then Settlement of the Northwest 
Territories 

The settlement of the Northwest 
territories proceeded slowly, owing to 
the lack of transportation facilities. 
With the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, however, interest was 
aroused, and the fertility of the soil 
of the territories was made known to 
the world. The steady incoming of 
settlers increased the population to the 
point that it became necessary to estab- 
lish two other provinces—Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta—in 1905. 


Communication a Problem 


A remarkable feature of the situation 
was the absence of direct means of 
communication between the several 
groups of provinces at the time of Con- 
federation. Indeed if it were not for 
the steady friendship of the United 
States in permitting the exchange of 
mails between these groups over Amer- 
ican territory, it is difficult to see how 
the Dominion could have functioned 
for many years. It was nine years 
after Confederation before there was 
direct railway communication between 
the older provinces of Canada and the 
Maritime Provinces ; fourteen or fifteen 
years elapsed before the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway per- 
mitted a direct exchange between Man- 
itoba and British Columbia and the 
Eastern provinces. During these long 
periods, Canada was absolutely de- 
‘pendent upon the railway services of 
the United States to maintain con- 
nection between its parts. 


Great Achievements 


Four provinces entered Confedera- 
tion ; nine celebrate its diamond jubilee. 
The population has increased threefold 
between the two events. This is not 
phenomenal, but Canadians have no 
reason for dissatisfaction. Canada is 
still in the foundational stage. Its 
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vast territories offer the opportunity of 
a comfortable livelihood for many mil- 
lions, and care must be taken that the 
bases are well and truly laid. Its in- 
stitutions must be so firmly established, 
that there shall be no danger of their 
subversion by the influx of people 
from other lands, with different notions 
of government. Safe progress on these 
lines must necessarily be the work of 
time. 

But the 
since 1867 


achievements of Canada 
have not been inconsider- 
able. The plains over which the buf- 
falo roamed at that time are now 
crossed by two railroads connecting 
them with the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and the numerous subsidiary lines 
make access easy to nearly all the set- 
tlements, and to many of those parts 
still awaiting the settler. Justice swift 
and sure reigns even in the remotest 
regions. There is at least one uni- 
versity in every province, and ample 
provision for the education of boys and 
girls, from the elements to the uni- 
versity degree. Churches suited to the 
convictions of the people will be found 
within reach of all dwelling in the 
settled parts, and to the solitary 
pioneer who is making his home in ad- 
vance of his fellows, the benefits of 
religious ‘service are carried by the 
missionary. 

The qualities of the people of Cana- 
da have undergone some testing ex- 
periences. Two rebellions were quelled 
before the Northwest territories were 
open for peaceful settlement. There 
were periods when racial and religious 
animosities filled sober minds with 
foreboding, but fundamental good will 


and the common sense which usually 


accompanies it, let down the tension 
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and restored harmony. Bad times 
have been met with patience and forti- 
tude, and good times have not brought 


—soldiers and civilians—can look back 
on the years of the Great War not 


Dif ficulties Sustain Alertness 
There are still formidable problems 
confronting the people, but steady 
heads and strong hearts will find the 
proper solutions. But let us hope, not 
too easily. An apparently insurmount- 
able difficulty sustains political alert- 


but the most insidious and eventually 
the most fatal disease is public apathy. 





Kiwanis and the 
Diamond Jubilee 
(From page 30g) 


The above general outline only 
slightly conveys an idea of the great 
variety of forms that the programmes 
will take in every city, village and 
hamlet throughout Canada. From 
coast to coast every man, woman and 
child in Canada will enter heartily into 
this celebration. This is an opportu- 
nity that is being taken advantage of to 
cement together all classes in a feeling 
of pride, and gratification in the 


symbol of Canadian unity will be set 
up for the sons and daughters of the 
many races that compose Canada’s 
population. Kiwanis believes that 
great good will come to the Canadian 
people in idealism, in unity, in virility 
and in world outlook as a result of the 


cess it is bound to be. 


Canada 


Friends, for a century and more, 
Close allies, in a righteous war. 


Her children bleeding by their side. 
Guarded by hearts that understand. 


Could fortress, wall or moat compare, 

With friendly guard of Spirits there? 

The Spirits of our youth who died, 

That peace and freedom might abide 

O’er these fair lands, what wall could stand 
Between these friends who understand? 


Fair Canada,—Ah more than friend, 

Please God that always there will blend 
Deep in our hearts a Faith sublime, 

With friendship true, outliving time. 
Please God—your sons and ours who died, 
Stand ever here, Friends, side by side. 


Grady—Duluth 
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Sir John Alexander 
MacDonald, G.C.B. 


(From page 301) 


been a political supporter and friend. 
Magnanimous to a degree his corre- 
spondence with those who were opposed 
to him, displays a kindness and courtesy 
which is often surprising having regard 
to the bitterness of political warfare 
in his day. 

When Sir Hectot Langevin, his col- 
league, attempted to inform the House 
of Commons of his death, his grief 
overcame him and he was unable to say 
more than a few words. It fell to Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, the leader of the 
Liberal party and his great political 
opponent to express the sorrow of the 
members of the House of Commons 
irrespective of party and he did so in 
these moving terms :— 


“IT fully realize the emotion 
which chokes the honourable 
gentleman. His silence is far 


more eloquent than any human 
language can be. I fully ap- 
preciate the intensity of the grief 
which fills the souls of all those 
who were the friends and followers 
of Sir John Alexander Mac- 
Donald. We on this side of the 
House who were his opponents, 
we take our full share of their 
grief, for the loss they deplore 
today is far and away beyond and 
above the ordinary- compass of 
party range. It is in every re-: 
spect a great national loss for he 
is no more, who was Canada’s 
most illustrious son and Canada’s 
foremost citizen and statesman. 
The place of Sir John MacDonald 
in this country was so large and 
absorbing that it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive that the political 
life of this country, the fate of 
this country, can continue with- 
out him. His loss overwhelms us, 
for my part, I say with all truth, 
his loss overwhelms me and it also 
overwhelms this Parliament as if 
indeed one of the institutions of 
the land has given way. Sir John 
MacDonald now belongs to the 
ages and it can be said with 
certainty that the career which has 
just been closed is one of the most 
remarkable careers of this cen- 
tury.” 


Around his memory has now grown 
up a mass of tradition, rivalling in 
this respect, Abraham Lincoln. 
many places throughout the Dominion, 
statues have been erected in his mem- 
ory. These, however, are not needed 
to remind Canadians of him, because 
as was poetically and truthfully said 
at the time of his death, “His work—a 
nation— stands his monument.” 


At * 
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World’s Poultry Congress Is There a Hotel 


The World’s Poultry Congress will 
be held under the distinguished patron- 
age of His Excellency The Governor 
General of Canada, The Viscount Wil- 
lingdon, at Ottawa, Canada’s capital 
city, from July 27 to August 4, 1927. 

The Chairman of the Congress Com- 
mittee is Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture of Canada. 
Countries as widely scattered as Bel- 
gium, Brazil and South Africa are co- 
operating to make this Congress an 
outstanding success. The United States 
National Committee consists of a wide- 
ly representative body of distinguished 
leaders in agricultural work. 

Kiwanians who can visit Canada’s 
beautiful capital during the World’s 
Poultry Congress will find the journey 
well worth while. The Kiwanis Club 
of Ottawa will be delighted to welcome 
them. Its weekly luncheon takes place 
at 12:45 every Friday at the Chateau 
Laurier. Further information can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ottawa, Roy Kennedy, 
48 Sparks Street, or the Congress Sec- 


retary, Ernest Rhoades, Dominion Ex- | 


perimental Farm, Ottawa. 





Confederation, Railroads, 
Immigration 
(From page 305) 


the railway building program was com- 
pleted and the prosperity of the coun- 
try was very well sustained, largely, 
I believe, by reason of helpful effect 
upon general economic conditions of 
the continual arrival of large numbers 
of new citizens most of whom brought 
some money into the country and all 
of whom speedily became producers 
of wealth. In 1911 the three hundred 
thousand mark was passed and in 1913 


arrivals totalled over 400,000. 


Immigration Declines During the 
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Then came the war and at once im- | 


migration declined from that peak to 
144,000 in 1915 and to 48,000 in 1916. 
The period of war-time inflation which 
extended into 1920 and 21, saw a re- 
sumption of the stream to some meas- 
ure, over 148,000 arriving during the 
latter year. _But from then on, during 
the long period of after-war readjust- 


ment, the flow was intermittant, and | 


although it never fell to the low level 
of the deflation days of 1896 and there- 
abouts, it was very far indeed from 
reaching the records established imme- 
diately preceding the war. One effect 
of this decline was, in my opinion, to 
lengthen the period of readjustment 
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perity which Canadians had in pre-war 
years come to look upon as normal, 


Awakening Public Interest 

Those of us who were more par- 
ticularly impressed with this fact set 
about awakening public interest in the 
matter and soon received an encourag- 
ing measure of support from a large 
section of the thinking part of the com- 
munity with the result that other im- 
portant agencies were established to 
prosecute the work of encouraging im- 
migration, and organizations already 
established turned their attention in a 
constructive towards the great 
problem. The government, too, was 
encouraged to view the question more 
sympathetically with the result that 
during the past three or four years 
there has been and put into 
effect a vastly improved machinery for 
the attraction to Canada of the most 
desirable kind of immigration and what 
is equally important, for the wise di- 
rection and supervision of the new- 
comers after they have landed upon 
our shores, thus eliminating or very 
largely reducing the possibility of fail- 
ure which must in every case be dis- 
creditable to Canada and the district 
it occurs, 


way 


dev ised 


in which 

Space will not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the methods of the various 
agencies that are now successfully con- 
tributing to the work in hand. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Department 
of Colonization and Development with 
its 65 agencies in Great Britain and 
Europe and many more in the United 
States is now but one of these. The 
Canadian Colonization Association 
another of the group of local coloniza- 
tion boards established in many dis- 
tricts of the West and doing a splendid 
work in preparing for the newcomers 
and looking after them when they ar- 
rive. Other Canadian railways have 
taken up the work, and the provincial 
governments fully alive to its prime 
importance are devoting their best 
thought to the matter. 


1S 


A Period of Constructive Prosperity 

Canada is once again enjoying a 
period of constructive prosperity. De- 
velopment of the country’s natural re- 
sources is going forward as never be- 
fore. The country is in a better posi- 
tion than ever to assimilate and employ 
newcomers and with this greatly im- 
proved machinery for handling them, 
there seems to exist no reason*why the 
total arrivals of 1913, the peak year 
ot the country’s immigration, should 
not be passed with complete safety to 
the country’s basic economic structure 


and to the further advancement of 


national properity and development. 
Uhe Canadian Pacific started organ- 
ized immigration to Canada and has 
carried it on through good times and 
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bad for forty years. In that period 
it has spent $75,000,000 of its own 
money in the cause, or considerably 
more than has been spent by the Do- 
minion of Canada. I do not think it 
has any reason to be other than proud 
of the results that have followed upon 
its persistently prosecuted campaign. 
I believe, also, that the great majority 
of the Canadian people are entirely 
sympathetic with the Company in its 
intention to carry on with this work 
so long as conditions make it advisable 
to stimulate the country’s growth by 
addition to the population through de- 
sirable immigration. 


Transportation in Relation 
to Immigration 


From page 307 
that the intending settler might be car- 
ried to within reasonable distance of 
good arable land which he might bring 
under the plough, but also that he 
might be able to send his products to 
market with a minimum of delay and 
transportation cost. The activities of 
the System have gone further than 
this, and by means of educational cam- 
paigns in other countries, the company 
has placed the advantages of Canada 
before who seeking 
countries in which to make their homes. 
Nor has there been employed any sub- 
terfuge. The fact concerning the ad- 
vantages of Canada for the agricul- 
tural worker have been sufficient, when 
placed before the intending immigrant, 
to show him that in this Dominion was 
a place where he could expect to find 
conditions which would enable him to 
establish himself and his family and 
build up a home for them in a new 
country. 


those were new 


The Canadian National System 
through its agricultural department 
has gone further than the mere at- 


tempt to get people settled along its 
line, and at the present time, in sev- 
eral of the provinces, is coéperating 
with the provincial governments in an 
attempt to bring about the breeding 
of better grades of livestock. Demon- 
stration trains are operated through the 
farming districts, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Swine Clubs are organized, and through 
the medium of the agricultural exhibi- 
tion efforts are made to assist estab- 
lished agencies in educating the farm- 
er to the point where he,may be ex- 


pected to produce better livestock and 
other farm products which bring him 


to greater prosperity. 
A Land of Opportunity 


This summary of activities will, I 
believe, indicate to what extent the 
railway has become an agent in colo- 
nization and development. The work 
does not stop there but the subject is 
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such a vast one that it cannot be thor- 
oughly dealt with within the limita- 
tions of a magazine article. I trust 
that it will serve to draw attention to 
the unusual work which has been un- 
dertaken by Canadian railways, work 
which must be carried on in similar 
manner for many years until the pop- 
ulation increases to the desired extént. 
It is a big task but it is a task worth 
while. That it will be successfully 
completed I have no doubt, nor is there 
any doubt in the minds of Canadians 
themselves. Canada is a country well 
worth while and all who desire to work 
will find that it is yet the country of 
opportunities. 





- Dominion Day 
Celebration in Canada 


(From page 310) 

The National Committee will act 
chiefly in an advisory capacity, and it 
is expected that every city, town and 
village from Coast to Coast will ar- 
range and conduct its own celebration. 
Generally speaking, the Jubilee cele- 
bration will continue three days: Fri- 
day, July Ist, Patriotic Day; Satur- 
day, July 2nd, Sports Day, and Sun- 
day, July 3rd, a day of consecration 
and re-dedication to high ideals in na- 
tional and spiritual service. 

The general suggestions sent out 
from Ottawa for the guidance of com- 
mittees in charge of local celebrations 
are sufficiently varied to provide not 
only for the large cities but for the 
towns and smaller hamlets as well, and 
will ensure a unity of purpose as well 
as to some extent a similarity in the 
main features of the program, though 
necessarily varying in magnitude. 

Ottawa, the seat of government, will 
of course be the center of the national 
celebration. Here there will be mili- 
tary and other features not possible in 
other places, and a great banquet will 
be held, the speeches at which will be 
broadcast by radio. In addition a very 
fine carillon of bells in the tower of 
the Federal Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa, will be rung for the first time, 
and a program of patriotic music will 
also be broadcast from these. 

It was hoped that His Majesty King 
George, would have been able to come 
to Canada and participate in the Jubi- 
lee, but this has not been found prac- 
ticable. Instead, however, he will.send 
a message, and this will be forwarded 
to the Mayor of every city and town 
chief executive officer ‘of each 
municipality where a celebration is to 
be held, to be read publicly at the 
opening ceremony of the Dominion 
Day celebration. 

Tourists and other visitors to Can- 
ada will find much to interest them at 
the Jubilee period. There will be cele- 
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brations everywhere, and while the 
whole nation will be at play in cele- 
brating the Diamond Jubilee of Con- 
federation, there will be much to in- 
struct as well as entertain. 


The General Plan 


Briefly stated, the general plan of 
celebration in all the cities and towns 
across Canada will be: A great. parade 
on Friday morning, July 1, with bands 
of music, emblematjc floats, decorated 
automobiles, and marching school chil- 
dren, each youngster carrying a flag 
and saluting the Union Jack at a given 
point on the route of march. Each 
pupil taking part in the parade will be 
presented with a bronze medal com- 
memorative of the occasion. The after- 
noon will be devoted to children’s 
sports and a great community picnic. 
In the evening there will be beacon 
fires lit across Canada, displays of fire- 
works, and where there is water, illum- 
inated flotillas of decorated boats and 
canoes. There will also be decoration 
of monuments and historic sites, and 
the planting of a maple tree will be a 
distinctive feature of every celebration. 
The militia and veterans will have a 
prominent part, and in the cities par- 
ticularly, a good deal of public speak- 
ing will be arranged. 

Saturday, Sports Day, will be given 
over largely to such Canadian sports 
as lacrosse, canoe and motor boat rac- 
ing, and such athletic field events as 
may be suitable to the locality. 

The Sunday services will include the 
regular church services, with inspira- 
tional addresses more or less patriotic 
in character, and in the afternoon a 
great outdoor service of re-dedication, 
with an address by some outstanding 
figure in church or state. The order 
of service and hymns to be sung will 
be uniform and according to program 
provided by the National Committee at 
Ottawa. 

Preliminary to the celebration, essay 
competitions will be conducted in all 
the schools, the subjects assigned be- 
ing “Confederation,” and, ‘“What has 
been Accomplished in Canada During 
the Sixty Years.” For the best essays 
in any school group, gold and silver 
commemorative medals will be 
awarded. 


Results Expected 


What is the national celebration of 
the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation 
expected to accomplish? First and 
foremost its educative value to the ris- 
ing generation cannot be overestimated. 
Secondly, it will tend to federate and 
bind still more closely the people of 
the different Provinces and will give 
to the residents of one section of the 
country an appreciation of the prob- 
lems of those of another. Thirdly, it 


will inspire patriotism, not because 
there is a great flow of oratory and 
waving of flags, but because the nat- 
ural resources of Canada will be 
brought before the people so vividly 
that latent pride will be awakened and 
there will be a greater appreciation of 
our splendid heritage, Canada the land 
of golden opportunity. 

Dr. Albert Durrant Watson, Cana- 
dian poet recently deceased, expresses 
in his Colonial Song, the high senti- 
ment that might well actuate Cana- 
dians as they look backward over the 
past sixty years, and forward into the 
limitless future: 

“When toils are ended and the task 
complete 

The dream is still at dawn. 
of hope 

Fades from the sky, but up the patient 
slope 

Of strenuous deed, new suns the shad- 
ows meet, 

This is the land our faith so often saw, 

And this the hour that all the past ful- 
fils, 

Shall we not look beyond the tractless 
hills 


To newer fields of harmony and law? 


The star 


“The dream comes true if but one pale 
blue star 

In life’s unmeasured deeps the victory 
won, 

The joy of goals achieved, of tasks 
well done, 

Is lost forever if we see afar 

No worthier goal, no higher clearer 
light 

Beyond the shadows of the deepest 
night.” 
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Canada as Interpreter 
(Irom page ) 


ing of the kind. He can back his team 
up the hill.” 

“But that is impossible,” said the 
husband. 

“He had no right to drive down 
here,” said the wife. ‘“He’ll back that 
team up the hill or we will sit here 
all day.” 

The farmer looked on for a few 
minutes and then said, ‘““Never mind 
old chap, I'll back the team up the 
hill if it takes all afternoon and breaks 
every bone in their body. I’ve got one 
of them critters at home myself.” 

Common knowledge and common ex- 
perience is a great leveler and helps us 
overcome many difficulties. 

We are a busy people in this age 
and as a result often find it difficult 
to take the time to understand the sys- 
tem of government under which our 
nearest neighbors live. Recognizing 
how incomplete is my knowledge of 
American institutions of government, I 
feel, that I may be doing a service if 
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my file clerk.” 

Could a strange clerk enter 
your filing department and find 
important papers instantly, as it 
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bulging flat folders, with their 
hidden indexes and disarranged 
papers? 

There is only one remedy for 
an overloaded folder and thatisa 
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I were to describe to you the institu- 
tions of government under which we 
live in Canada. In the United States 
you have the executive, the legislative 
and the judicial bodies as clearly de- 
fined and separate in their organization 
and several functions as it is possible 
to have them, but of necessity there is 
certain overlapping in the practical ex 
eicising of the several functions of the 
different organizations. In Canada we 
also have the executive, legislative and 
judicial bodies. 

The nominal head of our executive 
is the Governor-General or representa- 
tive of the King, who holds office on 
appointment trom the King, in Council 
for a period of five years. The judges 
of our courts are appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council, which as 
I shall explain means the Cabinet of 
the day, and are appointed for life. 
The legislative bodies are two in num- 
ber, the Senate, appointed for life in 
the same manner as the judges, and the 
House of Commons which is elective 
and controls the legislative and ad- 
ministrative acts of the whole system 
through what has come to be known as 
the responsible system of government. 


The responsible system can best be 
described by taking you through the 
process of its workings. Generally 
speaking, politically, the people of 
Canada are divided into two great 
parties Just as you are in the United 
States. There are usually third parties 
in existence but only under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances do they become 
of importance. When an election is 
called, primaries are held in every poll 
by each party and delegates are chosen 
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to attend the party convention for the 
constituency to choose a candidate to 
contest the seat on behalf of the policies 
of the party. When the election is 
over the leader of the party having a 
majority in the House of Commons is 
called upon to form a Cabinet whose 
duty it is to advise the Governor-Gen- 
eral. He chooses his Cabinet from 
among those having a seat in the legis- 
lative body. Each member of the Cab- 
inet is the administrative head of one 
or more departments of government. 
He is responsible to the House of Com- 
mons for his every act in the admin- 
istration of his department. The Cab- 
inet is responsible jointly and severally 
for every act performed by the different 
departments. If the time comes when 
they cannot command a majority the 
House is dissolved and a new election 
is held. At no time is the Governor- 
General responsible for the acts of his 
ministers or even his own acts as he 
does whatever his ministers advise him 
to do. If he concludes that they have 
not the backing of a majority of the 
House and therefore refuses to act 
upon their advice they immediately 
cease to be his advisers and he calls 
upon someone else to form a govern- 
ment. For this action he must seek the 
endorsement of Parliament. If he fails 
to get it then the whole matter under 
discussion is submitted to the people 
through an election. 

It will be noted that the Governor- 
General takes his advice from the Cab- 
inet. His only appeal is from the 
Cabinet to the House of Commons and, 
if he fails to be sustained there an ap- 
peal is taken by the House directly to 
the people through an election. In 
other words the Cabinet is responsible 
for its actions individually or several- 
ly to the elected representatives of the 
people and the elected representatives 
are responsible to the people and to no 
one else. At any time the House is 
in session the elected representatives 
of the people can force the government 
back to the people by an adverse vote. 

If the government of the day, which 
is the Prime Minister and his Cabinet, 
introduces a piece of important legis- 
lation into the House of Commons as 
a matter of government policy and fails 
to carry it by a majority vote of the 
representatives of the people that Gov- 
ernment must either resign or dissolve 
the House and refer the matter through 
an election to the electorate. In other 
words the Cabinet is the direct con- 
necting link between the legislative and 
executive departments of government. 
The members of the Cabinet sit in the 
legislative bodies and all money bills 
originate with them. They are re- 
sponsible for the expénditure of every 
dollar of public money. We believe 
this to be the most effective method of 
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recall known to any system of govern- 
ment. It has been exercised a number 
of times in Canada, the most outstand- 
ing occasion being a year ago. 

We have nine provinces in Canada, 
each one of which has a government 
modeled after the Federal Government. 
The spheres of action for the Provin- 
cial Governments as distinct from the 
Federal Government is outlined in the 
B. N. A. Act which brought about Con- 
federation. The difference between the 
division of powers in your constitution 
and in ours is this, that while the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government are def- 
initely defined with you and all else 
is done by the states, with us, the powers 
of the provinces are circumscribed and 
all else is left to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Four Natural Divisions 

The only difference between our 
Federal and Provincial Governments 
is that generally speaking there is no 
Senate in the provinces. The Senate 
in the Federal was set up in the first 
instance to safeguard the interest of 
minorities in the form of separate divi- 
sions of the Dominion. There are four 
natural divisions. The Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario and the area west of 
the Great Lakes. Each of these areas 
is presumed to have common problems 
and aspirations. Each is represented 
in the Senate by twenty-four repre- 
sentatives making ninety-six in all. All 
legislation which has its origin in the 
Commons must be passed upon by the 
Senate. The Senate has the power of 
veto and also the right to amend. In 
practice the Senate has refrained from 
outraging public opinion on any great 
national question beyond the point of 
endurance and has on many occasions 
rendered services by bringing mature 
judgment uninfluenced by political 
consideration to bear on important 
legislation. The strong feeling of an- 
tipathy to any action curtailing the 
power of the Commons, which is ap- 
parent in Canada, usually prevails if 
the Senate does occasionally overstep 
the mark. 


There is no individual in Canada, 


who exercises the same powers as your 
President. His functions may be said 
to be divided between the Premier and 
the Governor-General. The latter not 





only performs some of the functions of | 


your President but he symbolizes in the 
performance of his duties much of what 
is stirred within the heart of an Amer- 
ican by the sight of “Old Glory.” 

You sing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” we sing “God Save the King.” 
Your flag stands as the symbol of the 
might, the freedom and the justice of a 
great Republic. The might, the free- 
dom and the justice which we enjoy 
within the British Empire is symbolized 
in the person of the King. 





Someone has said, “Everything which 
has power to win the obedience and re- 
spect of men must have its roots deep 
in the past.” Canadian and American 
literature lead back over two separate 
branches to a common stock which is 
rooted in the time of Caesar. Canadi- 
an and American nationality spring 
from a common fountain head and have 
been enriched down through the cen- 
turies by the incoming of new streams 
of living water in the form of immigra- 
tion. Canadian and American people 
inherit their ideas of freedom, liberty, 
and justice through the experiences of 
the great mass of common people in 
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ages gone by over on the other side of 
the ocean gained in their struggle with 
the classes for a voice in the affairs of 
man. 

While all these great influences of 
the past point us to a common begin- 
ning there are many influences of the 
present which draw us closer and closer 
together. We are the inhabitants of a 
common continent. Trade, industry 
and the necessities of existence throw 
us much in the company of one an- 
other. All over these western states 
great colonies of eastern Canadians are 
to be found living the part of patriotic 
citizens of the United States. All over 
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the western provinces of Canada are to 
be found great colonies of Americans 
living the part of patriotic citizens of 
Canada. There is no city in all the 
world which has more tender memories 
for me than this fair city of the plains 
which bears the name of the greatest 
and‘ most honored of all Americans, 
Abraham Lincoln. I owe my public 
school education to the beneficence of 
your taxpayers. My playmate sister 
lies buried within your gates. My two 
youngest brothers, born in your city, 
one bearing its name, lie buried in 
France after having stood in the armies 
of Canada shoulder to shoulder with 
the sons of Old England, France, Italy 
and the United States as soldiers, fight- 
ing the common battle for the good of 
mankind. These are the experiences 
which bind the hearts of men together. 
The last great war has brought a simi- 
lar tie into the life of many another. 
Can I say we stand. as brothers in a 
common cause? And if so what is the 
cause ? 

One of the greatest orators who has 
spoken the English language, your own 
son, William Jennings Bryan, said 
1899, “He is the best prophet, who, 
recognizing the omnipotence of truth 
comprehends most clearly the great 
forces which are working out the prog- 
ress, not of one party, not of one nation, 
but of the human race.”—‘History is 
replete with predictions which once 
wore the hue of destiny, but which 
failed of fulfillment because those who 
uttered them saw too small an arc of 
the circle of events.” 

The human race is crying out today 

“Peace! Peace!” and off this continent 
there is no peace. Who would be so 
bold as to stand to prophesy and say he 
can see the whole circle of events? If 
there be any such, does he behold 
Canada standing in the future in the 
forefront of the band of great English 
speaking commonwealths extending the 
right hand of fellowship across this 
peaceful international boundary to the 
most populous of all the English speak- 
ing nations of the world? If Canada’s 
mission be to interpret the United 
States to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and to interpret the ideals of 
the British commonwealth to the 
United States she may yet be the great 
missionary of peace among the nations 
of the world. The only hope visible 
upon the horizon for the establishment 
of Christian peace in the world is con- 
tained in the vision to which I have just 
given expression. 





International Friendship 
(From page 318) 


and permanent place among the na- 
tions of the world. Your people and 


potentialities give ample promise of 
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continued and increased progress and 
prosperity in the future. 

And yet I venture to suggest that 
Canada, as well as the United States, 
possesses its problems. Granting to 
the governed a voice in the affairs of 
state has created for us, and perhaps 
for you, abuses which, though not as 
disturbing as those of despotic govern- 
ments, must be avoided, or eliminated. 
The problems of self-government must 
find their solution in the wisdom of the 
people. The enlightened, patriotic por- 
tion of a nation’s people must ever be 
watchful of the nation’s welfare. 


Constructive Work to Be Done 

Time only permits me to mention, 
without discussing, some of the prob- 
lems which I presume confront you. 
Among these I might mention that you 
have roads to construct, schools to 
build, industries to encourage, patri- 
otism to foster, natural resources to con- 
structively utilize in a spirit of com- 
mendable conservation, lands to popu- 
late. Through their respective immi- 
gration laws, your country and mine 
must prevent the presence of the men- 


June, 


tally weak and the morally corrupt, 
the indulgence of whom would be as 


detrimental as the substitution of sew- 


erage for the sparkling water of a 
mountain spring. Behind any other 
course stands the skeleton of infinite 
misery. 


Even among the most patriotic people 
there are those who fail to respond to 
all the demands of patriotism. Patri- 
otism is evidenced by service during 
peace as well as during war. It com- 
prehends the duty to vote, the obliga- 
tion of jury service, the willingness to 
accept public office. Quite as essential 
as knowing the source of the Missis- 
sippi, or how to extract a square foot, 
that of knowing the source of a 
nation’s prosperity and how to extract 
patriotism from its people. Peace 
profters far greater and more glorious 
opportunities for evidencing the noble 
traits of character than does war. 
Great as are the victories of war, those 
of peace are greater still. Instead of 
the battlefield being the most prolific 
place for the display of the noble quali- 
ties of human nature it is usually the 
place where these qualities are debased 
into barbarities. 


is 


Kiwanis Objective 

Kiwanis International has, among its 
objectives, that of improving our citi- 
zenship, of urging the exercise of the 
franchise, of preaching the practice of 
citizenship obligations. Service to coun- 
try includes service in public office, 
from which too many who are above 
the average in prosperity, or refine- 
ment, shrink. Many efficient men will 
not enter the contest for public office 
because it takes them from their busi- 
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ness, interferes with their private in- 
terests, casts them into contact with 
all classes and conditions of men, con- 
taminates their manners and morals. 


The consequences are self-evident. 
Their refusal to serve because of busi- 
ness reasons inclines others, less 


worthy, to make of office-building a 
business, and to make all they can 
while in office, as those who refrain 
from office-holding endeavor to make 
all they can by keeping out of it. 

Canada has the respect and admira- 
tion of the United States. Your alle- 
giance to Great Britain induces me to 
attract attention to England’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of freedom, the Mag- 
na Charta. Most of you are of Eng- 
lish extraction, many of French or 
Scotch. But whether of English, 
French, or Scotch lineage, all are de- 
scendants of distinguished ancestry, 
and are preparing yourselves to be 
ancestors of a still more distinguished 
posterity. 


Future of Canada Secure 


Canada’s future is secure and serene. 
Growth in feeling has accompanied ad- 
vancement in knowledge. So assert 
your churches and schools, your homes 
and hospitals. So asseverate the honor 
and wholesomeness that form the foun- 
dation of your national structure. You 
are blending the material and the 
spiritual so successfully that the striv- 
ing for the one accrues to the advantage 
of the other. By an unwavering loyal- 
ty to your flag, an unflinching trust in 
the future greatness of your nation, and 
an unremitting effort for the attainment 
of it, you are destined to go ever on- 
ward and upward. By permitting agri- 
cultural, industrial and _ intellectual 
peace to harvest what wars have never 
yet reaped you have procured a place 
for Canada in the esteem and envy of 
the nations. By keeping the rights of 
other nations sacred you are assuring 
your own being kept inviolable. Clear 
in vision and strong in purpose you are 
solving your problems with clarity and 
performing your labors with vigor. 

You have not allowed yourselves to 
be wooed from earnestness to restless- 
ness, from simplicity to extravagance. 
You possess in a large degree the patri- 
otism that places the obligations of 
citizenship on‘a par with its privileges. 
You are an easy people to govern be- 
cause you are efficient, frugal, indus- 
trious, intelligent, peaceful, thrifty. 
The influence of your desires is being 
evidenced in the halls of learning, in 
the schools of art, in the marts of trade, 
and increasingly, in the factories and 
foundries of industry. Your farmers 
are conjuring forth the golden grain 
from your western prairies and pouring 
it into the lap of the nation. Your 
past is most creditable; your future is 


sure to be most glorious. I can think of 
no better wish than that your future 
may be worthy of your past. 


A Hope for Human Society to Become 
Human 


My concluding thought will be an- 
other reference to the peaceful relation- 
ship between our two countries. Just 
as nothing is so treacherous as to argue 
the impossible from the unknown, so 
nothing is so reasonable as to prophesy 
future probabilities from former condi- 
tions. Am I not justified, therefore, in 
expressing not only the hope, but the 
conviction, that the peace between our 
two nations will be everlasting? Ac- 
customed to the profits and privileges of 
peaceful relationship our people have 
acquired that friendlinecs of feeling 
which frees them from international 
jealousies and animosities. There can 
be no fear that the people of either 
nation will abandon the blessings of 
this peaceful attitude of each toward 
the other. Each realizes that in the 
perpetuity of our peace reposes the 
prosperity of our people. Each ac- 
knowledges that friendship is cheaper 
than powder and justice a stronger in- 
ternational insurance policy than can- 
non and fortifications. May not the 
example of Canada and the United 
States some day teach human society 
to become human! 


An International 


Gesture 
(From page 317) 


our clubs procure a Canadian flag.” 


Georgia District 
“T am hopeful that as a result of the 
presentation of the flag at the conven- 
tion, all Georgia clubs will, in the near 
future, procure a Canadian flag to be 
displayed at all meetings along with 
the United States flag.” 


Kentucky-T ennessee District 
“IT am quite positive that I have 
never seen a group of men more appre- 
ciative of a gift than they were, and a 
resolution was passed to reciprocate.” 


Wisconsin-U pper Michigan District 
“The enthusiasm reached its highest 
point following the presentation of the 
flag. This was followed by the sing- 
ing of ‘God Save the King’.” 


Southwest District 


* “We think you have hit upon a most 
excellent idea, particularly as it has 
called forcefully to our attention the 
fact that we do not display the Cana- 
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KIWANIS WELCOME 
SIGNS 


Both decora- 
tive and useful, 
mi characterize 
amet =6your city as 
progressive. 
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STREET SIGNS 
Guiwe Boarps 
WARNING SIGNS 
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ARROWS 
PARKING SHIELDS 
AND Discs 
TraFric FLaswinc Beacons 





Designed to Order 
with Kiwanis Emblem 


Made of cast aluminum alloy and artisti- 
cally finished with high grade lacquer paints 
and varnishes. Unbreakable and impervious 
to rust. 

Let us submit for your approval and with- 
out obligation designs to meet your own 
specifications. The cost is surprisingly low 
for high quality craftsmanship. 


Authorized to use Kiwanis Emblem 


Niles Machine Co. 


Lebanon, New Hampshire 
“Business Thrives on Reputation” 


Most Smiles 
Per Dollar 


Your happy face 
will smile right 
back at you when 
you begin to shave 
with Barbasol. 
No brush. No 
rub-in. No after- 
smart. Try Bar- 
basol—3 times— 
according to di- 
rections. 














“Mister, you’re 
next!” 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 





The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 


Name.............. ; 


Address 
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Play Golf at Home 


Write for Circular 


MASON MFG. CO. So. Paris, Maine 


PATENTS 
Write for free book 

MUNN & CO. 
Associated since 1846 with the Scientific American 
| 1506 Scientific American Building 
24 West 40th Street, New York City 
577 Scientific American Building 

Washington, D. C. 

1377 Tower Building, Chicago, III. 
604 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
586 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. | 











Ss: ist BE NTS FOR ESTIMATE 
CK WEB Rn 174 W. RANDOLPH 
CHICAGO 





WaistlineReduced 
with Youth-Giving Belt 


that quickly melts away the fat. Same 
effect as a dozen expert masseurs working 
in relays— but quicker, cheaper, easier, 
more effective! 
like a new person. 
backache, constipation, shortness of breath 
generally disappear. Fine support for sag- 
ping muscles. Physicians endorse its health- 
ul principles. Over 300,000 stout men are 
already wearing Weil Belts. 


Special 10-Day 


\ TITHOUT the slightest effort on your 

part—-without exercise, diets, dr or 
any of the old-fashioned reducing methods, 
you can now get rid of that bulging waist- 
line and protruding abdomen. ba by wear- 
ing a wonderful new kind of belt made of 
the same kind of soft, supple rubber that 
professional athletes and jockeys have long 
used for safe, quick, healthy reducing. 


Takes Off 2 to 6 Inches 
Quickly 








dian flag with the flag of the United 


States at our luncheons.” 


New England District 


“I wish I might personally express 
the thanks of our district for your 
thoughtfulness in presenting this beau- 
tiful emblem to us. I can only say, 
however, that we prize it very deeply 
and shall guard it carefully, and that 
it will ever serve as a reminder of the 
most friendly and cordial relations ex- 
isting between the two countries of 
Canada and the United States.” 


Ilhinots-Eastern Iowa District 


“It is with sincere appreciation of 
the motive that prompted this gift that 
I accept this flag on behalf of the IIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District of more 
than 6,000 Kiwanians. We will honor 
this flag, the Union Jack of the Do- 
minion of Canada, giving it a place in 
our hearts second only to the Stars and 
Stripes of our own country.” 


Capital District 


“Governor Towner commissioned 
Secretary Parker to the Vancouver Ki- 
wanians the bond of friendship and 
accepted the gift as a token of interna- 
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akes you look and feel 
Stomach disorders, 


THE WEIL COMPANY, 
726 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 





. 
* 
: 

You simply put on this belt—and forget Trial Offer . Gentlemen—Please send me, without 
it! Quickly reduces waistline 2 to 6 inches, = obligation, complete description of the 
and then as you wear it, massages away Send -oupon for = Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and also 
superfluous fat. further information = your special ro-day trial offer. 7 

he Weil Reducing Belt, as it is called, is and details of Special = .. 
so constructed that with every move you ro-Day Trial Offer. © NOME. ooo e cece ee eee cn sesteeseesnesees 
make, and with every breath you take, the Weil Company, 726 5 Address 
live rubber skillfully manipulates the tissues Hil] St., New Haven, & if piace 4 eg 
and sets up a vigorous circulation of the blood Conn. : RAM vadconcennecinue ds DOE i ccievan odde’ 
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tional love and affection. The cere- 
mony was concluded with a toast to the 
King offered by toastmaster Claude W. 
Owens, and the singing of the national 
anthems. 

“The Roanoke, Virginia, club will 
display this flag during the year, and 
then convey it to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, where our 1927 convention. will 
be held; they to keep and display the 
flag for a year; and then it will go on 
to each convention city in succeeding 
years with, in each case, proper cere- 
monies. 

“We feel that your generous action 
and the manner of handling for the 
future will keep before the Capital Dis- 
trict an ever strengthened bond of love 
and respect between our respective 
countries.” 


Friendly International Spirit 


What a far remove from the spirit 
of narrow nationalism of the past is 
this broad, tolerant, positively-friendly 
international spirit of today! 

Internationally, are not the nations 
too often like the business and profes- 
sional men of a past generation, stand- 
ing on their dignity, titled with Mister, 
Esquire, Doctor, etc., and jealously 
careful of all their conventional dis- 
tinctions? Conventionally cold! But, 
today, are not two of these nations on 
the American Continent like many busi- 
ness and professional men of the twen- 
tieth century, breathed upon by the 
spirit of Kiwanis and experiencing a 
thawing down of the ice walls of dig- 
nified reserve, freely opening heart to 
heart ? 

And how often it is only the gesture 
that is needed—the will to go the first 
half of the way! Individually, among 
Kiwanians a citizen steps out of his 
office, factory or shop, is greeted by his 
given name, and warmth of heart is 
quickly generated. Nationally, the 
United States, through her President, 
the late Warren Harding, Kiwanian, 
brought to Canada at Vancouver, B. C., 
a warm greeting of ational friendship, 
and cold as Canada is supposed to be, 
the warmth of her response still vi- 
brates throughout the land. Kiwanis 
International worthily followed this 
precedent by dedicating at Vancouver 
the now famous Harding Memorial, 
tangible evidence of the spirit of amity 
and concord that is developing so 
wholesomely between the two nations. 
And it is the fond hope of the Van- 
couver Kiwanians that the presentation 
of their national flag might be thought 
of as one more in the succession of 
friendly gestures calculated to establish 
that better understanding and appreci- 
ation, which go hand in hand with 
friendly relations. 

“Blest be the tie that binds!” 
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MEMORIAM 








D. D. Johnson, Corvallis, Oregon 

Sherman Church, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

George Blickenstaff, Past President, Pres- 
cott, Arizona 

Ed. Karr, Aberdeen, Washington 

H. B. Gillespie, Jacksons Minnesota 

Alex Myer, Muskegon, Michigan 

Fred Payne, Utica, New York 

Fred Sandman, Niles, Ohio 

Joseph H. Fretz, Ambler, Pennsylvania 

Bright Williamson, Carlington, South Caro- 
lina 

John T. Jenkins, Oneida, Tennessee 

‘Harry Sheffer, Millville, New Jersey 

Dr. Ernest L. Botts, Pomona, California 

John Coston, Virginia, Minnesota 

Norman G. Wilson, Camden, New Jersey 

Harry Keller, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 

P, F. Airhart, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 

Fred Woolsey, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Rev. C. G. Prather, Elizabethtown, 
tucky 

Dr. A. H. Seeglitz, Lincoln Park, Chicago 

David C. Poindexter, Jamestown. North 
Dakota 

Frank R. Wright, Dayton, Ohio 

George W. Owens, Utica, New York 


Ken- 


Jilson J. Coleman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Percy E. Laas, Clearwater, Florida 
Judge T. Hugh Lancaster, Rocky Mount, 


North Carolina 
V. N. Turpin, Fort Worth, Texas 
Dr. O. T. Manley, Warren, Ohio 
Charles Weiland, Past President, Dallas, 
Texas 
George Clark, Orillia, Ontario 
Arthur G. Smith, Eustis, Florida 








Memphis Tube Baby 
Dies 


In the year 1922, Kiwanian Allan 
Fisher of the Memphis, Tennessee, 
club, at the suggestion of his little 
daughter, proposed to the Kiwanis club 
that it assume the responsibility of 
looking after and caring for Gaston 
Rutledge. This child was then spoken 
of generally as the “tube baby.” 

Gaston Rutledge was only about two 
years old when he crawled over to a 
partly filled lye can left on the floor 
by his mother and swallowed some of 
the contents. 

Permission was secured from Gas- 
ton’s parents for the child to become 
the protege of the club. A committee 
was appointed to take general charge 
of the case; a very competent nurse 
was at once secured and everything 
humanly possible was done for Gaston. 

Dr. Richmond McKinney and other 
Memphis doctors worked valiantly 
with him for years and then the fore- 
most specialists in the east were con- 
sulted. On March 2, Gaston Rutledge 
was taken to Philadelphia for an opera- 
tion. Medical science, however, failed 
to save him—hemorrhage following 
this delicate throat operation causing 
his death. 

Every wish that Gaston had except 
the wish to get well was gratified and 
the only balm for the Memphis club’s 
sorrow lies in the knowledge that it did 
bring a large measure of cheer and 
happiness into the life of this little for- 
lorn and unfortunate child. 








“I just wanted to tell you all good-bye, that I am going to Philadelphia and am coming back a well 


boy” were among Gaston’s last words to his friends the Memphis Kiwanians. 


The picture shows 


Gaston saying good-bye to Scott Fitzhugh, President of the Kiwanis Club of Memphis (center), 
and L, S, Lawo, chairman of the Kiwanis committee in charge of Gaston, just before leaving for 
Philadelphia for the operation which proved fatal. 
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I Can Teach 
You to Sing 
Like This! 


—Eugene Feuchtinger 


I do not mean I can make a Caruso 
out of every man—or a Mary Gar- 
den out of every woman,— but 


I can teach you in a few short 
months a basic secret of voice 
development which Caruso dis- 
covered only after years of 
persistent effort 


ERE IS THE SECRET! This isa picture of 

the human throat, showing the all important 

Hyo-Glossus muscle. Biographers of the 
great Caruso tell us of his 
wonderful tongue control. 
Caruso himself speaks of it 
in his own writings, as the 
basic secret of vocal power 
and beauty. But tongue con- 
trol depends entirely on the 
development of your Hyo- 





Glossus muscle, 

The Hyo-Glossus muscle in bss 
your throat can be strength- oo 
ened just as surely as you can strengthen the 


muscles of your arm—by exercise. 


Professor Eugene Feuchtinger, noted vocal 
scientist, famous in Europe before coming to 
America, was the first man to isolate and teach a 
method of developing the Hyo-Glossus. 


If you are ambitious to sing or speak, or merely 
improve your voice for social or business pur- 
poses, here is your opportunity. If you suffer 
from stammering, stuttering or other vocal defect, 
here is a sound, scientific method of relief. Under 
the guidance of Prof. Feuchtinger himself, you 
can practice these wonderful silent exercises in 
the privacy of your own home. For ‘Physical 
Voice Culture” is ideally adapted to instruction 
by correspondence, 


100% Improvement 
Guaranteed 


Thousands of men and women have already re- 
ceived the benefits of the “‘Perfeet Voice” method. 
If you will practice faithfully, your entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. In fact, if your voice is not 
doubled in power and beauty, your money will be 


refunded. You alone are to be the judge. 
Send today for 
Free Book #3": 


sical Voice Cul- 
ture’. It will open your eyes to the possibilities 
of your own voice. It will indeed be a revelation 
to you. Get it without fail, Mail coupon now. 
Perfect Voice Institute 122% Sinavrids Ave. 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 

1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio A-231 Chicago 
Please send me FREE, your new book, ‘Physical 
Voice Culture”. I have put X opposite the sub- 
ject that interests me most. I assume no obliga- 
tion whatever. 


© Stammering © Speaking ([) Weak Voice () Singing 
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Save 
“Old Lronsides” 








fg oe 


———— 


“OLD IRONSIDES” 


U. 8. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 


4 y=? gallant old Frigate—Ameri- 
en's first warship — which fought 42 
engagements and never lost one — 
thus establishing the doctrine of the 


Freedom of the Seas — making the 
|}of the Canadian Bankers’ Association: Di- 


Declaration of Independence a fact, 
is still afloat but im a sad state of 
decay at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Boston, 

A Committee of patriotic citizens 
appointed by Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur commissioned Gordon Grant, 
noted marine artist to paint a pic- 
ture of Old Ironsides as she appeared 
at the height of her glory. He has 
produced a masterpiece. The original 
will hang in the White House. 

The Committee will have for dis- 
tribution a limited number of repro- 


ductions of this painting in Ten 
Colors, Size 17x21 in. Printed by a 
mew process these pictures have 


every appearance of the original and 
will enhance the beauty of any room. 
Your purchase of these prints will 
help augment the fund needed for 
the restoration of “Old Ironsides.” 
Send 25c in Postage, Money Order, 
Check or Cash for each print to, 


Rear Admiral Andrews, U. 8S. Navy, 
Chairman National Committee, 
Boston Navy Yard. 


England, thru popular subscrip- 
tion, saved Lord Nelson’s flagship, 
the Victory, for all time. Can we do 
less with our immortal vessel, the 
Ceonstitutiont 
Deposit a Quarter in the National Bank of 

Patriotism 








REAL HARRIS TWEED 


Patterns free. Cut lengths by post, $2.00 per yd. 


| rector and member of the 
| mittee of the Royal Trust Company. 
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| The arietocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
| : 


riage paid, NEWALL., 207 Stornoway, Scotian 












KIWANIS 
Attendance Charts 


Show at a glance your Club's at- 

tendance 12 months, when 

marked with 

MOORE MAPTACKS 

25 Colors, 5 Sizes, 1000 Symbols 

Nothing better to bring out the members. tm- 

proved ee sent to Secretaries 
or 

MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Wayne Junction Philadetphia, Pa 














COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors. nove! entertainment, 
persona!ly supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


McConne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N, Wabash, Chicago 
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With the Authors 


Sir Henry Worth Thornton, K.B.E., 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
President of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways was born in Logansport, Indiana, No- 
vember 6, 1871. He was appointed General 
Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, 
England, in 1914; Deputy Director of In- 
land Waterways and Docks, 1917; Assistant 
Director-General of Movements and Rail- 
ways with temporary rank of Colonel, 1917; 
Deputy Director-General of Movements and 
Railways with rank of Brigadier-General 
1918; Inspector-General of Transportation 
with temporary rank of Major-General, 
1919. His honors include Cross of Officer, 
Order of Leopold, 1919; French Legion of 
Honour, 1920; and American Distinguished 
Service Medal, 1919. 


Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, General 
Manager of the Bank of Montreal, was 
knighted in 1913 and received the honorary 
degree of LL.D., conferred by the University 
of New Brunswick in 1914. He is President 


rector of the Allan Line and the Liverpool, 
London and Globe Insurance Company; Di- 
Executive Com- 
He is 
a member of leading clubs in Canada and 
England. 

In addition to being President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Edward Wentworth Beatty, 
B.A., K.C., is also director of the Bank of 
Montreal; director of the Royal Trust Com- 
pany; Chancellor, Queen’s University; 
Chancellor, McGill University; and Trustee, 
Royal Victoria Hospital. His rise was con- 
sistent, he having advanced through the 
positions of general solicitor, general coun- 
sel, vice president, member of the executive 
committee and finally the presidency of the 
line in 1918. Mr. Beatty is a member of the 
leading Canadian clubs and takes a great in- 
terest in outdoor sports, 


Honorable Vincent Massey has the dis- 
tinction of being the first Canadian Minister 
to the United States. He was appointed to 
represent the Dominion of Canada at Wash- 
ington during the latter part of 1926. After 
graduating from the University of Toronto 
and Balliol College, Oxford, he became 
active in governmental activities in addition 
to his being President of the Massey Harris 
Company of Toronto. He was director of 


ithe Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
Mutual Life Insurance Company which di- 
rectorships he resigned on entering the 


Dominion Cabinet. He was also director of 
the Repatriatioh Committee 1918-1919 and 
was sworn in as a member of the Privy 
Council in 1925. 


William Smith, B.A., 1.8.0., Assistant 
Keeper of Public Records, Public Archives 
of Canada, who has written an interesting 
history of the Confederation for this issue 
has a number of publications and articles to 
his credit. He wrote on the “History of the 
Post Office in British North America”; vari- 
ous chapters on Canadian Post Office His- 
tory and articles on nationalising telegraphs, 
ocean cables and Canadian history. He first 
entered the Hamilton Post Office in 1876, 


was transferred to the Department at Otta- 
wa in 1886, and secretary of the Post Office 
Department, 1912-1913. 
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Sir Robert Alexander Falconer, 
K.C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., F.R.S.C., 
D.D., has been President of the University 
of Toronto since 1907. His career as the 
head of one of the largest universities in the 
world has been a most distinguished one. 
Entering upon these important duties at the 
early age of forty, with a splendid record of 
scholastic achievement in Canadian and 
British universities, he was not long in show- 
ing that a fine gentleman and an accom- 
plished scholar can also prove himself an un- 
surpassed business administrator. 

He was educated in the British West In- 
dies, in the Maritime Provinces, in Scotland, 
and on the Continent. For some years after 
graduation he was Professor of New Testa- 
ment and Greek and later Principal of Pine 
Hill College, Halifax. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor to various literary journals 
and periodicals and is the author of “Ideal- 
ism in National Character” and of “The 
German Tragedy and Its Meaning for 
Canada.” 

In 1925 Sir Robert was invited to be the 
incumbent of the Sir George Watson Chair 
of American History, Literature and Insti- 
tutions. His series of six lectures at univer- 
sity centres in Great Britain on “The United 
States as a Neighbor” have been put in book 
form, 

In October, 1927, the University of 
Toronto will celebrate its hundredth anni- 
versary. 





Dividends 


Often dividends for good work are siow 
in coming in, but they are assured and cumu- 
lative and in richness of reward surpass any 
of the great dividend-paying industrial 
stocks of the world. 








| Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1927 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 16-22 


UnITED STaTES-CANADA WEEK 
April 24-30 


Aut-Kiwanis Nicut 
Fune 6 


CaNnapDIAN CiTizENsHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 26 - Fuly 2 


ConsTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance ot 
these dates by proper committees. 






































Pittsburgh’s 
Medical 
Center 


—a great groupe 
ing of hospitals in 
intimate associa- 
tion with the 
School of Medi- 
cine, University 
of Pittsburgh. 
































Financing this $18,000,000 Plan 
through public subscription 


UST as the construction of the Pittsburgh 

Medical Center will take years of planning 
and building . . . so the financing of that sig- 
nificant undertaking has been predicated upon 
a long-term, large-scale, many-sided plan. The 
first step in this financing is being completed, 
with the assistance of Ketchum, Inc. It has 
been marked by such success that the launch- 
ing of the Medical Center Plan for Pittsburgh 
has been definitely as- 
sured ... and we turn, 
now, with the boards 
of the affiliated insti- 
tutions, to the plan- 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PITTSBURGH—Park Bldg. : NEW YORK—149 Broadway 


Professional organization and direction of fund- 
raising activities for hospitals, colleges, churches, 
community chests, fraternal organizations 


ning of the other phases of this great finan- 
cial program. 


At the same time, in three different cities, 
Ketchum, Inc. has been carrying toward suc- 
cessful completion, three other large campaigns 
.. . one for $2,000,000; another for $1,500,000, 
and a third for $750,000. 


We will be glad to discuss the financial situation 
of your institution with 
you, in confidence and 
without obligation to 
you. Write direct to 
Norman MacLeop 





GREAT PLANS AND HOW THEY ARE FINANCED 








Sold 


140 Carloads of coal— 











FROM ALL KINDS OF BUSINESSES come 
reports of the use of long distance calls 
to get more accomplished, at less cost. 
Sometimes a task can be done in days 
by telephone that otherwise would take 
months. Business can be secured that 
otherwise would be lost. Salesmen and 
executives can conserve their productive 


time and so increase the good results of 


their work. 
Long Distance is as important to inter- 


community and inter-sectional business 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 





1n 
hot weather 


IT WAS SWELTERING May weather in 
Omaha—a bad time, you might think, 
to sell coal. Yet a coal company 
manager and his assistant compiled a 
list of 200 dealers in Nebraska, Iowa 
and Missouri who were good winter 
customers. Two men in three days 
made the calls, the charges approx- 
imating $200. They sold 140 carloads, 
$21,000 worth. Ordinarily it took 
three salesmen two months to cover 
this same territory. Never before in 
hot weather had sales run so high. 


as the local telephone is to local affairs. 
How can any business concern reach its 
greatest development without a regular 
use of long distance calls? 

Anywhere is as close as your telephone. 
Is there some distant call that should be 
made now? You'll be surprised how little 
it will cost. Number, please? 
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